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For the Companion. 


LITTLE JOSH, THE CONVICT. 
In Two PArRtTs.—Part I, 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

Little Josh was the youngest of the prisoners. | 

He had been convicted of burglary when he | 
was only sixteen, and sentenced to serve the 
State in yonder huge stone building with iron- 
grated windows for two years. The first four- 
teen months of his term had expired, and he had | 
only ten months more to serve, when a plan was | 
contrived for his escape, as I am going to relate. 

Josh was a favorite, not only with his keeper, 
but with the rough men, the old, hardened con- 
victs with whom his lot was cast. Their sullen, 
and reckless hearts, softened with pity at the 
sight of this bright young lad, fallen so early 
into the desperate and evil ways, of which they 
knew, from sorrowful experience, all the misery 
and all the snares. 

The fact that he came from a’ good family, had 
a delicate complexion and refined manners, did 
not prejudice them against him; for little Josh | 
did not set himself above any body. Having gone | 
the course of these bad men, he accepted them as | 
his brethren, and had a pleasant, sympathizing | 
look for the most bleared and brutal countenance 
among them all. 

There was, of course, no open communication 
permitted between him and his fellow-prisoners. 
He had his solitary cell, where he ate his lonely 
meals of coarse prison fare: where he-was barred | 
in at night, and where he passed dreary hours, | 
thinking his wretched thoughts. Twice a day 
he was marched with the other prisoners to the | 
work-shop, where, under the sharp eye of an 
overseer, he worked at his trade in that utter si- 
lence which appears so strange and so. depress- | 
ing to the casual visitor. 

Yet, though no word was ever spoken, nor | 
even a whisper observed, there was often a silent 
understanding between the convicts, unsuspected 
by the overseers, under whose very eyes they 
worked. 

The labor of the State convicts was let out by 
contract to manufacturing firms; and a number 
of honest callings were represented within the 
prison walls. Little Josh worked in the furni- 
ture department. His business was upholstery, 
which useful trade he had been set to learn the 
day after his arrival. | 

There were fifteen or twenty men in his room, 
all busily employed turning out stuffed chairs, 
lounges and sofas, for the well-known firm of 
Woods & Co. 

Little Josh had worked industrionsly at this 
trade fourteen months, and was getting to bea 
skilful mechanic, when a dreadful homesickness 
seized upon him,—though he had no home,—a 
longing to get out of prison, back to his old asso- 
Clates, 

















LITTLE JOSH, THE CONVICT. . 


was, had sufficient strength of mind and self- 
possession to remain perfectly quiet. 


The rays of the February twilight fell full upon 
the sofa, which was placed opposite the window; 
but the lady sat in the shadowy corner beyond 
the curtains. She drew these softly over her, 
and waited for developments. 

The sofa-bed was slowly and softly raised, and 
presently an arm and face appeared. The face 
gave a swift glance about the room; then out 
crept the owner, closing the seat cautiously be- 
hind him, and got upon his feet. 

Mrs. Worthington, who had been terrified by 
the mystery of the first noise and movement 
acting on her imagination, was relieved to dis- 
cover that they had a human origin, and still 
further relieved to see that the intruder who had 
entered her house in this strange way was a 
youth,—indeed, a mere lad,—who looked eager 
and desperate enough just then, but by no means 
wicked. 

The sight of his prison uniform, and the knowl- 
edge that much of Woods & Co.’s furniture was 
made in the prison, had explained the mystery 
to her at once. 

Little Josh glided to a closet, looking for 


| clothes, but found only female attire, which did 


| the enterprise. It was growing dusky in the fur-| ing crack which had been provided for him, and | 
| niture-room; and night, the friend of the fugitive, | with all his senses alert, waiting for whatever 
was fast coming on. 


was to happen. 


“And now, you men, load up this sofa-bed,! He felt himself lifted into the wagon. Then the | 


and be quick about it! #4 cried the qyerseer: ang iolting of his box revealed to him that the wagon, 


instantly there was a rush to obey the order. 


was in motion. He knew when it stopped tor a 


“Not so many of you!”’ he exclaimed, as seven ; moment at the prison gateway and then moved 


or eight men crowded around the sofa-bed, muk- | on into the street. 


| ing an unnecessary bustle. 


heard in another part of the room. 
| had seized hold of some article, which both pre- | to the wagon-box, leap off behind,—unobserved, 
tended to claim, and were struggling for it. 


seer’s attention from the real business in hand; 
and it succeeded. 


' two men had been marked for punishment (they 


| had cheerfully taken that risk for the little fa- | 
' vorite’s sake), Josh had been hustled into the so- 


| to the prison-yard, and loaded it jnto the wagon. 


The ten months before him seemed infinitely | 


longer than the fourteen that were already 
passed; and to solace himself he lay awake 
nights, and mused over his tasks during the day, 


feeding his imagination with schemes of escape, | 
not one of which, he knew well enough, could | 


ever be carried out. This feeling of the boy im- 
parted itself, somehow, to his comrades in the 
work-room; and it came to be a settled thing 
With them that little Josh was by some chance, 
and with their assistance, going to escape from 
prison. 

At last the chance came. 
made to order for one of Woods & Co.’s custom- 


| kept sullen silence; and eight more had marks | 


A sofa-bed had been | 


ers, and was ready for delivery. In the space | 
under the seat, left for the bed-clothing, there | 


. Was just room to accommodate a small person,— 
say a boy about the size of Josh, lying flat;—and 
it was fully understood by at least half-a-dozen 
of the convicts, that when that piece of furniture 
Went out of the prison, their little favorite was, 
if possible, to go with it. 

It was near the hour for closing the work-shop, 
when the furniture-wagon, one February after- 
hoon. drove into the yard, and the sofa-bed was 

Called for. The very time of day seemed to favor 





The rapid jolting over the stony pavement was 

At that moment the noise of a scutile was |a joy to his soul. His hope now was to lift te 
Two men | seat of the sofa with his back, let himself out in- | 

This 


was merely a ruse, intended to direct the over- 


if possible,—and then dart down the nearest by- 
street, and disappear in an alley, where to a lad | 
of his heels, the chances of escape would be good. | 
The prison uniform he wore was, as he knew | 
very well, the one great thing against him; but | 
he would trust to some friendly hat and overcoat | 
to be picked up in any unguarded entry, to cover | 
that. | 
But just as Josh was going to jump,—he had 
even braced his back for the effort—the wagon 
stopped. He didn’t think the officers could be 
upon him so soon, and kept still. He beard the 
driver call out,— 
“Get in and ride. It’s just as cheap riding as 
walking; you’ve been on your legs all day.” 
Then he heard a clattering of feet over the 
wheels and into the wagon-box, as if several men 


By the time the struggle was ended, and the | 


fa-bed, and the men who crowded round to hide | 
the manceuvre had dispersed, all except four, 
who quietly carried the heavy piece of furniture 


| 


More than one heart, in the breasts of those 
hardened men, beat with anxious gladness as the 
wagon was heard to drive away, and the success | 
of the little stratagem seemed sure. Perfect or- 
der had been restored, and the overseer was too 
much excited over the breach of discipline in 
the two scufflers, to think of counting heads after | 
the departure of the sofa-bed, or to notice the 
absence of his youngest prisoner. 

The secret could not, however, be long kept. | 
The time for closing the shops arrived, and the 


The driver had, in fact, overtaken some laborers 
going home from their work, and invited them 
to ride. 


took their places on the sofa-bed. So it happened 


—four or five, he was sure,—were getting in. 


As he had a companion with him on | 
the seat, they all—as Josh knew by the sound— | 


| overseer of the furniture department, marshal- | 
!ling his men for the march back to the prison | 


wards, discovered to his consternation, that one 


that, when he felt the wagon once more in mo-| 
tion, and made a cautious attempt to rise up and 


/ let himself out, he found a quarter of a ton’s 


was missing. It was little Josh. 
The alarm was immediately sounded—a pris- 
oner had escaped! The men, on being questioned, 


| weight holding him down. 

The team stopped at the house of Mr. Luke 
Worthington, a well-known citizen; and the la- 
borers, to pay for their ride, carried the sofa in | 
put against their names, which meant that they | at the door, and up a flight of stairs, leaving it | 
were to be reported for discipline,—a thing they | in a little sitting-room, to which they were con- 
had all expected, and which they cared little for, | ducted by the lady of the house. | 
now that Josh was outside the prison’ walls. | One of the men remarked, as they set it down, 

The overseer answered that there could have | that he would never have thought a piece of fur- 
been but one way of escape,—the boy had gone | niture like that could be so heavy; and then was 
out in the sofa-bed. That was a clew which | heard the noise of feet tramping down the stairs. 
might lead to his recapture. Mrs. Worthington was a pale woman, in feeble 

But fortune favored little Josh. When the of-| health; and by the time she had put aside the 
ficer sent in pursuit reached the furniture store, | window curtains to let in more light, by which 
they found it closed, and after they had lost a| to survey her new purchase, her strength was 
good deal of time hunting up the proprietors, | exhausted, and she sank down in a chair. | 
they learned that the sofa-bed had not been! She liked the looks of the sofa-bed, and thought | 
taken to the warehouse at all, but had been sent | that ina moment she would go and examine it | 
directly to the customer it was made for, in a more closely. But while she was waiting, a 
distant part of the city. | mysterious noise, which seemed to come from it, 

Little Josh, in the meanwhile, lay flat on his! startled her. Many women weuld have shrieked 





face in the sofa-bed, with his nose near a breath-' and run; but Mrs, Worthington. invalid as she 


not seem to suit his purpose. He then walked 
quickly to the door, hesitated, and finally turned 
back, as if a new thought had struck him. 

“He will disguise himself as a woman!” 
thought Mrs. Worthington, who by this time had 
all her wits about her. 

Indeed, that was just what little Josh proposed 
todo. He rapidly took down two or three dress- 
es, searching for something plain that would suit 
him, and wondering whether it would be possi- 
ble to use his limbs in such entanglements as 
ladies’ skirts, when a gentle voice close beside 
him said,— 

“My young friend, what do you want?” and, 
whirling quickly about, he saw in the dim light 
a figure standing before him, white and thin as 
a ghost. 

Little Josh dropped the clothing and leaped 
out into the room. He saw ata glance that he 
had only a feeble woman to deal with. 

“Speak a word, try to stop me,” he said, in a 

low, fierce tone, “and you'll be sorry for it!” 
“T don’t know why I should wish to stop you,” 
| she replied, calmly, “for Ido not think you are 
| a thief.” 
| Her answer was kindly; and in an instant it 
| occurred to Josh that from this woman he might 
get needed help. 

“No!” heexclaimed. “YouseewhatIam! A 
convict! Yes! [ don’t deny it. I came out of the 
prison in that sofa. I am getting away. No- 
body can blame me for that!” 

“My poor boy, nobody could blame you for 
wishing to Be out of prison,’ said Mrs. Worthing- 
ton, with real sympathy. 

“T was helping myself to your dresses, that’s a 
fact,” little Josh went on, with engaging frank- 
ness. “Any thing to get to my friends in; then 
I shall be safe. But I don’t understand this tog- 
gery. Help me a little, and be quick, for the of- 
ficers may be here any moment!” 

“But—but,” repeated the lady, “how can I? 
Would it be right?” 

“If Iwas your own son, would you stop to ask 
that? Would you have another woman stop to 
ask it?’ was the young convict’s earnest and 
eloquent appeal. ‘Do by me as you would have 
another do by him!” 

“TJ will!” said Mrs. Worthington. “Only 
promise to be guided by me; to act as if I were 
really your mother, with your best good at 
heart.” 

Josh thought it safe to make that promise, 





| which he did, adding to himself, “If I see she is 


making game of me, I can give her the slip; but 
I'll get out of her all I can.” 

Both felt that the time for action was short; 
and Mrs. Worthington, to whom strength came 
for the oceasion, hastily began to array the fugi- 
tive in a gown which she judged would fit him 
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best, putting it on over his prison clothes, and 

then throwing a heavy cloak over that. A hood, 

drawn well over his face, completed the disguise. 
Concluded next week. 


eee 
For the Companion. 
COALS OF FIRE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Why, Florry, dear, what are we to do? There 
isn’t an egg in the basket,” said Mrs. Dove, look- | 
ing, with an expression of dismay, into the emp- | 
ty basket which she had just taken from its nail | 
behind the cellar-door. 

“Do? Vll go right down to the store and get 
some,” said Florry, untying the long apron | 
which she had put on with a view to beating | 
those same eggs. 

“But the store is a mile off, and here we've | 
got every thing about, and the oven heating; 
suppose you run over and borrow a dozen of | 
Miss Savage. She keeps hens.” 

“Yes, | can do that,” said Florry. “I don’t | 
know the woman; but I can introduce myself as 
your daughter, and tell her we’re in perishing | 
need of a few eggs.” | 

So saying, Florry put on her hat and went out | 
on her errand, but returned presently, laughing | 
and swinging the empty basket in her hand. 

“Mother, what kind of woman is Miss Sav- 
age?’ were her first words. 

“I don’t know. 
Why?” 
“I do believe she’s a witch. 





I supposed she was a nice 
wolnah, 
I shouldn't be at 
all surprised to see her riding over the chimney- 
tops on a broom-stick some stormy night.” 

“Hush, Florry. You shouldn’t talk so, It isn’t 

kind. Hadn’t she any eggs to spare?” 
“Waita moment. I can’t answer your ques- 
yet. I want to begin at the beginning. 
Well, | went over and knocked at her door very 
gently. I knocked louder, and 
kept knocking. By-and-by I heard a window 
opencd up stairs, but before I could see who was 
there it was down again. Then I heard a heavy 
step that sounded like a man’s, and the door 
opened about six inches, 

“Up somewhere near the top of the door was a 
man’s face, and down at the bottom a great pair 
of shoes, and that was all I could see. Sol 
asked if Miss Savage was at home. 

**You aint blind, are you?’ said a gruff voice, 
and the door was jerked open a few inches wider, 
Then | saw three yellow bows standing straight 
up on top of a black lace cap, so I knew the erea- 
ture wasn’t a man, after all. 

* Perhaps you’re Miss Savage,’ said I. 

“Of course Iam. 
jind here” 


tion 


No person came, 


Who else’d you expect to 
said she, 

“Then I told her my errand. And what do 
you think she said? 

“You tell your mother ?m one of them kind 
that neither borrows nor lends.’ 

“With that she shut the door in my face, and 
I heard her put up the bar, So now I'll go down 
to the store and get the eggs, for 1 don’t care 
about facing any more of our neighbors if she’s 
a specimen.” 

“So that's the kind of neighbor she is,’’ said 
Miss Savage, when she had barred and locked 
the door. “One of the borrowing kind. TM 
soon teach her better fashions. If such folks 
aint nipped in the bud, they’ll borrow the roof 
off of your house. Wonder what she wanted of 
the eggs, though; ‘most wish I had lent ’em to 
her, then I could have had an excuse to go in 
and find out. S’pose she’s going to have com- 
pany—the minister, like enough. I see him go- 
ing in there the other day. Well, I wouldn't 
fling myself at a man’s head that way if Iwasa 
widder. There’s nothing our parson thinks so 
much of as a social cup of tea; let alone a wid- 
der for finding out a man’s weak points! When 
I get up a party for him, it wont be on borrowed 
victuals.” 

Mrs. Dove, a gentle little woman, worthy of her 
name, had recently taken up her abode in Shar- 


| with 
| learned wisdom by experience, she did not knock 


| noon, if you please.” 


| scarcely believing that she heard aright. 


| and comfortable,”’ said Florry. 





on, having purchased a small house within a few 
rods of that of Miss Savage. The descriptions 
given by the town’s people of her next neighbor | 
were not encouraging. All agreed that she was | 
“an odd, spiteful, mischief-making old maid,” 
with whom it was impossible to maintain friend- 
ly relations. 

But little Mrs. Dove believed that there was a 
right side to everybody, even to Miss Savage, 
and she had determined to find it, but hitherto 
her efforts had not been very successful, as may | 
be inferred from the incident already given. 
She was not, however, easily disheartened in a 
good cause, and a bright thought now occurred | 
to her, which was to invite Miss Savage to the | 
little tea-party, she was about to give in return | 
for courtesies received from several of her new | 
neighbors. 

“To be sure they’re none of them on very gvod | 


| ticularly. 


| big tax for the privilege of hearing him preach, 


terms with her,’ said she, when disclosing her 
plan to Florry; “but they can put up with her 
for one afternoon, and perhaps the poor thing 
would be different if people noticed her more.” 
The next morning Florry was duly dispatched 
Mrs. Dove’s compliments, but having 


at the front door, but walked boldly in at the 
back door, which stood invitingly open. 

Miss Savage was mounted on a stool, hanging | 
long strings of dried apples over the fireplace. | 
Consequently her back was towards the door, | 
and she did not see her visitor till she spoke. 

“Good-morning, ma’am,” said Florry. 

Miss Savage turned, pushed her spectacles up 
over her forehead and stared a minute, then said, 

“Well, what now?” 

Mother sends her compliments, and would be 
happy to have you take tea with her this after- 


“What did you say?” asked Miss Savage, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Florry repeated her message, word for word, 


Months passed, and Mrs. Dove, with all her 
endeavors, seemed to have made no advances in 
the good graces of her next neighbor, but still she 
did not despair. “There must be a right side, 
and I shall find it,’’ said she. 

And when winter came, and Miss Savage was 


laid up with rheumatism, she watched by her | 


bedside hours both day and night, when the 
woman’s peevishness and ill-nature had driven 
every one else away. 


nephew up in Canada. 


“Well, I should like to know what you’re do- 


jing all this for me for?” Miss Savage suddenly 


burst out, when she opened her eyes to find her 
faithful nurse standing over her with a bowl of 


| gruel in her hand. 


“Because you need it,” quietly replied Mrs. | 
Dove, a. ; | 
But you must have some motive. Folks | 
don’t do things without a motive.” | 
Mrs. Dove made no reply. 
“You needn’t think I shall leave you any thing | 
in my will. Every thing P've got goes to my | 
Good-for-nothing scape- 


think she sighs for earthly toys, the little ones’ 
paradise must be so full of beautiful things, 
Then I went back and strove to comfort the 
sorrowful mother, but as yet her heart was jy 
| the dark, narrow grave, and when I left her she 
| was still weeping. 
| My next visit was to a large tenement house, 
| where, upon the fourth floor, lived a dear old 
saint, whose Christmas found her seated by the 
| side of her old husband, with whom she had 
lived through good and evil report for nearly 
sixty years. 

He had retired as well as usual; his Christmas 
morning had ushered him into the land where 
there is no more night. 

“Tm pretty well, but ’'m sort of bewildered,” 
said the old dame, with a mournful smile. “You 
don’t know how many times a day I turn to 
speak to Samuel, and there aint any Samuel 
there. But I surely feel him close to my side, 
Maybe it’s because I’m so used to him, I can’t 
make him dead. 

“John—that’s my daughter’s husband—sent 


“Your mother’s going to have a party, aint | grace, he don’t deserve it, but I’ve got to leave it | him such a nice cane, and it got here the day 


she?” asked Miss Savage. 
“Only a small party; a few friends,’ 
Florry. 
“The 


said | 


parson, for instance,’ suggested Miss 


| 

} 

} 

. 

| Savage. | 


“Yes, [ believe Mr. Allen is coming.” 
“She’s agoing to fix up master smart, aint 
she?” 
“Of course she will try to have things pleasant | 
| 

Now the thoughts which were passing through 
the mind of Miss Savage during this colloquy | 
were after this wise: “What’s the meaning of 
this, I wonder? She don’t ask me ’cause she 
wants my company, nor ’cause anybody else 
wants it,—that don’t stand to reason. No, there’s 
something deeper’n that; the woman’s got some 
self ends in view, J know. She wants to borrow 
something; that’s it, Pll bet. My chiny, or my 
silver spoons, perhaps; but [ll let her know she 
can’t fool me.”’ 

So thought Miss Savage. What she said was, 
“Look here, now, what made your mother count 
me among her friends ?”’ 

“1 don’t know; only she’s friendly with every- 
body,” Said Florry, with more truth than polite- | 
ness. 

“Thats just the kind of folks I can’t bear; | 
folks that are friendly to everybody; they’re al- 
ways the deceitful, double-dealing kind.”’ 

“Shall I tell her you will come?” asked Florry, 
who thought this conversation had gone on about 
long enough. 

“And bring my best chiny and silver spoons? 
You tell your mother I can see through a grin’- 
stone as well as anybody when the crank’s out.” 
So saying, Miss Savage turned her back on Flor- 
ry, and resumed her work, which that young 
person took as a hint to leave. 

“Well, did she accept?’ asked Mrs. Dove, 
when Florry made her appearance. 

“Pm sure I don’t know, mother,” said Florry, 
laughing; and then she delivered Miss Savage’s 
very extraordinary message. 

“Poor soul, so she thought my invitation was 
for her crockery instead of herself. I pity these 
suspicious people; they must be very uncomfort- 
able,’’ said Mrs. Dove. ‘“‘I don’t believe she will 
come to the party.” 

And she did not. So the next day Mrs. Dove 








filled a porcelain plate of fanciful pattern with 
some of her nicest cake, covered it with a nap- | 
kin, and carried it over to Miss Savage. 

“You didn’t come to my party,”’ said she, ex- | 
tending the plate with a smile; “but I deter- 
mined you shouldn’t lose your share of the re- | 
freshments.”’ 

“Cake, eh?” said Miss Savage, without rising } 
from her chair. “I’ve got cake enough in the | 
eupboard. I aint no great cake hand, nuther; | 
but you can set it down, seeing’s you’ve fetched | 
it. I ’pose you had more’n you knew what to! 
do with.” 

“I was so sorry not to see you,’’ said Mrs, 
Dove, placing the plate on the table, and helping 
herself toa seat. “You were spoken of a num- |! 
ber of times. Mr. Allen inquired for you par- | 


“Em! wants me to come to meeting and pay a 


don't he? Laint so dreadful fond of Mr. Allen 
as some folks are, if he is an old bachelor,’ said | 
Miss Savage. 

Finding that she had got upon the wrong 
track, Mrs. Dove adroitly changed the subject, | 
but with no better success, and after several 
vain attempts to hit upon some mutually agree- 
able theme, she took her leave. 

“Td give something to know what that ar’ | 
woman’s trying to pull the wool over my eyes | 
for,” said Miss Savage, musingly, as she watched 
her go down the path. 


; chased. 


to somebody,—cannot take it with me; blood is 
blood.” 

“As to that, I don’t think you are in any dan- | 
ger at present,” said Mrs. Dove, smiling. “I 
hope you'll live to enjoy what you have a good | 
while, yourself.” | 

“Then what is it for? I can’t make out. I} 
haint been good to you; you know I haint.” 

“Never mind that now. Come, take the gruel | 
while it’s hot.’ 

Miss Savage obeyed, and then lay a long time | 
silent with her eyes fixed on Mrs. Dove, as she | 
moved noiselessly about the room, | 

“T know what it’s for,’’ said she at length. 

“What did you say?’ asked Mrs. Dove, not 
connecting the remark with what had gone be- 
fore. 

“I know what you’re doing it all for. You 
want to heap coals of fire on my head; and 
you’ve done it, too. I’ve felt ’em scorching a 
good while.” 

“T want nothing but that you should get well 
and let me be your friend,” said Mrs. Dove. 

“There’s another coal. I shall have to give 
up, that’s plain,” said Miss Savage, with a grim 
smile. 

It was an odd, characteristic and not very gra- 
gious surrender, but a surrender it was, and 
Mrs. Dove knew it; knew that at last she had 
found that right side in which she had always 
believed. 


--—— - - ¢@e— --—- - 
For the Companion. 
AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
By Alma, 

Iam going to tell you about a round of calls I 
made a few days after Christmas. The first was 
at the house of a dear friend. I found her sit- 
ting alone in her chamber, sad and _ tearful. 
From her nerveless hand hung a little embroid- 
ered apron, and at her side was a box filled with 
beautiful toys. 

“It only came yesterday,’ she murmured; 
“and from the far West. It was probably sent a 
week before little Clara was taken sick.” 

I knelt down by the side of the box, and at her 
request began to take the pretty presents out, 
one by one. First came a lovely silver, gold- 
lined goblet, with CLARA marked inside a wreath 
of lilies. Then a silver napkin-ring, elaborately 
After that, within another box, a mag- 
nificent doll reposed, her shining eyes, and gold- 


!en hair, and sweet, sunny smile, so like little 


Clara’s, as to win our hearts as if she were al- 
most human. 
At sight of this the mother burst anew into 


| tears, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 


Almost the last words little Clara said were,— 
“Do you think aunty will send me a big doll 
with real hair?” 
It was not merry Christmas everywhere this 
last holiday season. Only a week before the 


; merry bells rang out,—that the children listen 
| for with sparkling faces—Clara had been the 
| living darling of this household. 


She was all 
that a mother’s heart could wish, loving, duti- 
ful, and bright as a sunbeain. 

Only the day before Christmas her soul went 
up among the angels, and her beautiful body, 


| yobed in pure white, was laid away under the 


chureh-yard sod. 
At that time the box that was to make the lit- 


| tle child so glad was on its way, and she looked 


for it eagerly; so eagerly, that it was among the | 
last of her innocent thoughts. 

“I can’t bear to seethem. O take them away,” 
said the mother, mournfully. So I carried them 
to the child’s little room up stairs, and put them 
away in the closet. 

I had more than once a whimsical idea that 
perhaps the child could see them, but in that 


afore Christmas. You can’t think how pleased 
Samuel was. He kept it in his hand all the 
evening; and put it by his bed-side, that he 


| might see it the first thing in the morning. He 


was a little childish, perhaps. I didn’t think 
he’d never git a chance to use it.”’ 

Then looking up to me with most pathetic 
eyes, she added, “I don’t feel as if I could stay 
long without him. Please God, I’d like to be 
with him ag’in another Christmas.” 

I think the dear old woman will have her wish, 
for she is over eighty, and very infirm. 

On leaving her I went across the city to its 
western side, and entered a home where wealth 
had drawn together the beauty and comfort of 
the four quarters of the globe. 

The great parlors were closed, and all the 
house was darkened, save the nursery, where | 
found a lovely child of five, surrounded by the 
lavish gifts of friends. Dolls from Paris, toys 
from London, and other foreign cities where her 
father’s friends are sojourning, and most sorrow- 
ful of all, a lovely music-box, sent by her father, 
who is in China, and does not yet know of the 
direful sorrow which must soon envelop him as 
with a cloud. 

The music-box, a marvel of splendor, was sent 
by him to his wife; but on Christmas day she 
could not hear its harmonies that filled all the 
air with melody. Her ear was still and cold. 
Her voice hushed forever. 

She and the little new-born angel on her bo- 
som slept the sleep that knows no waking, and 
the ungonscious child, scarcely more than a ba- 
by, smiling amidst her toys, had neither mother 
nor father to give her a loving; Christmas kiss. 

We seldom think of such sad things at Christ 
mas, but how many hearts are almost breaking, 
while we enjoy the blessings of the day. 





LESS THAN WOMAN. 


Less than a woman was a certain Miss Biffin, 
who was born without arms. She was hence er 
tirely disqualified for an advocate of women’s 
rights; she could not take up arms against the 
stronger sex, for she had none. She might in- 
deed have become a “stump” orator, for she had 
stumps in the place of arms, but she would 
doubtless have come short in her gestures. 

In spite of her defects, however, she performed 
many wonderful feats—with her toes. She used 
the brush with great skill, and among othe 
portraits, painted one of the Earl of Morton, 
which was shown to King George III., and exci+ 
ed his admiration to such a degree that he gave 
Miss Biffin a pension. 

A few years later a Miss Hawlin came into tle 
world, also without arms. Nevertheless she 
made use of a pair of scissors with great dexter 
ty (if such a word can be used of the toes), aud 
ent out figures in paper for the amusement of 
her visitors. She was also more expert with a nee 
dle and thread, managed by the feet, than most 
people are with their hands. 

Cases have been on record of women born with 
their feet joined together, so as to resemble 
somewhat the tail of a fish, and to preclude them 
altogether from walking. Their lot was an él 
joyable one compared with that of the lady 
whom the writer once saw, with the face of § 
fish. 

Perhaps, however, her face was as desirable # 
that of a certain Miss Skinkin, who was born iu 
Germany with the frontispiece of a swine. This 
pig-faced lady was not in humble circumstance 
or of an humble mind. She published an off! 
of $200,000 to any man who would marry he! 
Many came in response to this offer, but 
beholding the damsel none were willing to & 
cept it, and she was obliged to resign herself 





| garden of delights to which she has gone, I do not | single blessedness, 
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Bearded ladies have been exhibited from time 
to time, and have doubtless been, in some cases, 


into the stream. With their long, black hair stream- 
ing wildiy out, their soot-begrimed bodies and bar- 


genuine possessors of the hairy appendage, but 
such persons are not entitled to a place in this 
account, for instead of being less than women, 
they are more than women. Their proper home 
would be those islands to the north of Scotland, 
which a schoolmaster once pointed out as the 
He-brides. 
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For the Companion. 
A HEROIC DEFENCE. 
_ By ©. A. Stephens. 

Cyrus Eveleth was a native of Vermont, but from 
the year 1853 to 1864, a merchant of Buenos Ayres, 
the capital of the Argentine Confederation in South 
America. He dealt in mate (the tea of the country) | 
and hides from the pampas. 

In 1864 he failed in business, and being a live Yan- | 
kee, and not inclined to accept failure, he deter- 
mined to try his fortune at raising cattle on the 
plains till times should brighten. 

With this view, he located a ranche, or cattle farm, 
on the north bank of the river Colorado, about four 
hundred and twenty miles south-west of the city, 
Buenos Ayres. 

The Argentine Colorado, it may be stated, is a! 
river of about the size of the Susquehanna, flowing | 
through an almost uninhabitable country. The 
river valley is at many points fertile and grassy. 
Land here costs nothing; it can be had by occupy- 
ing it. 

The only drawback to its settlement lies in the 
danger of attack by the “Sivos,” a tribe of Patago- 
nian savages; for though the southern Rio Negro is, 
in reality, the boundary of Patagonia, the country 
between the Rio Negro and the Colorado is not un- 
frequently infested by the natives, who keep the 
cattle farmers in a state of continual anxiety. 

These savages are a barbarous and cruel race, and 
their attacks on the ranches have been often attend- 
ed by revolting outrages. 

Mr. Eveleth had two boys, George and Roscoe. 
Roscoe was thirteen, and George was not quite two 
years older. With their aid and that of two hired | 
stockmen, Eveleth drove a herd of five hundred head | 
of native cattle, from San Sago, a country market- | 








barous shouts, they resembled rather a troop of fu- 


though the distance was rising two hundred yards, , ashamed to count this bear as one of their ‘for- 
the black fell to the ground mortally hurt. The oth-; bears.” They speak of him only by way of circumlo- 
ers at once retreated out of range, dragging the car-| cution. He is “the old man with the fur cloak,” or 


ries than human beings. * | casses of several of the cattle. These they roasted | “the disturber,” or “the dog of God.” 


| hot haste. 


| yond the river., 


“Be cool, boys,”’ said Eveleth, unslinging his gun. 
“Now’s the time to show your bravery, if you’ve got 
any!” 

The little band waited till the Patagonians had 
reached the middle of the channel, then began firing 
on them. 

The first discharge unseated one of the savages and 
wounded one of the horses, as was evinced by its 
shrill squealing. The carbines were instantly re- 
loaded, and the next discharge emptied two more 
saddles, killing the very foremost of the gang. 

Perceiving the fatal effect of the bullets, the oth- 
ers wheeled about and spurred out of the water in 
The current swept the wounded savages 
down into deeper water, where they were drowned, 
together with two of the horses. One of the horses 
swam across, and landed close to where the whites 
were standing. | 

Meanwhile, Mr. Eveleth and the two boys contin- | 
ued their attack upon the savages across the river, 
and knocked over another of the wretches, where- 
upon the rest made off at speed. 

Eveleth saw them galloping on over the hills be- 
Evidently this was a warmer recep- 
tion than they had counted on. 

“They'll not trouble us again, I think,” said i 
George. | 
But the elder Eveleth was less confident. Fora 
fortnight afterwards a strict watch was kept; and it | 
had been decided that in case the ranche was at- 
tacked by night, all the human occupants should re- 
treat into the horse-corral, using it as a stockade to 
defend themselves through the chinks between the 

posts. 

Had the little band never relaxed their habit of 
sentinel duty, it would have been much better, as 
the sequel shows. Forin about a month after the 
first appearance of the savages, the hut was assailed 
by a large party of the Sivos, somewhere from mid- 
night to one in the morning. The ranch men were 
sound asleep. The ferocious shouts of the savages, | 
as they burst in the door, was the first intimation of 
their presence. 

Mr. Eveleth jumped to his feet, and seizing an 
axe, struck down the foremost of the blacks, and 


town, to the new ranche on the Colorado, a distance | called to the boys to follow him to the corral. But 


of two hundred and seventy miles. 

Arriving on the river, the cattle were turned loose 
to feed, fatten and multiply. On the high bank, 
thirty or forty feet above the bed of the stream, 
and distant from it about a hundred yards, an adobe 
house or hut was constructed, and near by it, were 
made large corrals, or pens, for herding the stock. 

These corrals were built of large posts, from ten 


to twelve, fect in height, and set close.together, so | 


close that one could scarcely thrust a hand out be- 
twixtthem. The timber for these had to be drawn 
several miles, since there was no wood growing near 
the place, 

Still nearer the mud-house, in fact, not more than 
a dozen yards from the door, a smaller corral was 
made for the horses; for all the herding and tending 
of the stock was done on horseback. This horse-pen 
was made of posts about six inches through, firmly 
planted in the ground, and standing from nine to 
eleven feet in height. It was nearly forty feet square. 

Tam thus particular in describing the horse-corral, 
since it holds an important place in the history of 
the ranche. 

Mr. Eveleth and his boys had been on the Colora- 
do twenty-three months. The five hundred head of 
cattle had increased to rising thirteen hundred; and 
in the course of four or five years,sif prospered, they 
hoped to realize a handsome profit. True, it was a 
solitary sort of life. Theirnearest neighbor, a Span- 
ish stock-breeder, lived eighteen or twenty miles 
lower down the river. 

Thus far they had not been molested by the Pata- 


gonians, though ranches had been occasionally at- | the wounded stockman, who lay in the agonies of | tried to wear his father’s coat was eight feet and 


tacked and broken up, as they had from time to 
time heard. Our friends were armed with carbines 
(Sharpe’s), imported from the United States, and 
hoped to make good their rights against all marau- 
ders, black or white. 

One morning in March, which, in the southern 
hemisphere, is an autumnal month, just as the sun 
was rising in red glory far over the eastward plains, 
George, who was carrying buckets of water from the 
river for the horses, espied a troop of horsemen 
coursing along the opposite bank. 

A glance showed him that they were savages. 
Hurrying up the bank, he called to his father and 
Roscoe,— 

“The Sivos are coming! They are going up to the 
ford!” 

The elder Eveleth was 2 man of prompt action. 

“Take your carbines, boys,”’ said he, “and your 
cartridges, quick! We must not let them cross!” 

The ford was about half a mile above. At this 
Place the stream ran over a bed of coarse sand and 
pebbles, and when the water was low, as it is in 
March, it could be forded by a man on horseback. 
The width was not far from three hundred yards. 

The two stockmen were already looking after the 
cattle; but the three Eveleths at once mounted and 


galloped along the north bank, to meet the natives | 


at the ford. 

On coming near the place, they saw the Sivos 
standing together on the other side. There were 
twenty-three or twenty-four of them, mounted on 
little scrubby horses, the diminutive size of which 


made the huge, half-naked bodies of the savages 


seem still more gigantic. 


Seeing the whites come up, the savages uttered 
loud cries, and brandishing their long lances, rode 


as he pushed his way out at the door, another of the 


most instant death; for he uttered no ery, and in 
the darkness the others did not know he was killed. 

While this was going cn, another party of the sav- 
ages were breaking down the walls of the adobe 
hut, on the back side, and thrusting their long 
spears through the holes. But the two boys and one 
of the stockmen had taken their carbines, and fired 
three shots almost simultaneously, at which, as if 


i 


tired from before the door. 

Thinking that their father was already in the cor- 
jal, the two boys, followed by the stockmen, ran to 
the gate leading intoit. This they found barred, 
and while they were undoing it, a volley of spears 
was hurled at them, one of which fatally pierced 
the younger of the twostockmen. With a cry, he 
fell on his face; but they drew him in after them, 
and forcing to the gate, fastened it with heavy props 
on the inside. 

There was no moon, and the night was very dim. 
The savages broke into the hut and completely 
sacked it. The boys could hear them whooping and 
running about, Presently a party of eight or ten of 
} them made a sudden attack on the gate of the cor- 
ral. They rushed forward, armed with heavy sticks 
1of timber (the beams and rafters of the hut,) and 
| battered at the gate, shrieking and howling like de- 

mons; at which the six or seven horses inside the 
| pen ran blindly around, snorting in a deadly fright. 
| To this uproar were added the groans and cries of 





| death, The older stockman, terrified out of his 
| wits, and thinking there was no hope of defending 
the corral, climbed over the posts on the back side 
land ran. But he was seen and speared before he 
had gone a hundred yards. The boys heard his 
cries for mercy and the exultant yells of the Sivos. 

That the two boys, in the midst of all this tumult, 
should have retained their presence of mind, seems 
to me very remarkable. 

“Courage, Ross,’ said George. 

Thrusting the muzzles of their carbines out be- 
twixt the posts, they shot down the foremost of the 
savages who were pounding at the gate. George 
says that Roscoce’s first bullet pierced two of the 
wretches, who fell directly in front of the gate. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


charged, and the two lads fired with such good aim 
and quickness that after the first few shots, the Sivos 
ran off; nor was the horse-pen again attacked dur- 
ing the night. The boys could hear the blacks 
| Slaughtering the cattle in one of the large corrals, 
where a herd of 2 hundred or more were shut up. 
| The wretches were butchering the poor animals, and 
drinking the fresh, warm blood. The 
length revealed them in the midst of their bloody 
breakfast. It revealed, too, a far sadder spectacle ; 





| Mr. Eveleth. 


Till then the boys had hoped that he had escaped, | were amazed to discover them playing with a bear. 
though wondering that he had deserted them. At ' One, aged six, was on Bruin’s back, 2nd the other, , front, above the forehead. 
sight of his father’s mutilated body, Roscoe burst | aged four, was feeding him with berries. The par- 


be made. 


' fragments of the dried adobe into the corral, with- 


Patagonians struck him with his lance, causing al- 


seized by sudden panic, the natives cried out and re- | 
| 


A breach-loading carbine can be speedily re-| 


dawn at} 


for in the door-way of the ruined hut lay the body of | pleasantly. 


over a great fire, and sat for a long time gorging 
themselves. 

George now proposed to mount the horses and 
ride for their lives; but the saddles and bridles had 
been hung up in the hut, and the savages had 
stolen them. Besides, the Sivos had horses, and it 
would have been a desperate undertaking at best. 
So they decided to wait and defend the pen, if at- 
tacked ; but they hoped that no further attack would 


In this they were mistaken, however; for no soon- 
er had the Patagonians satisfied their appetite for 
beef than they began scouring around the corral, 
taking good care to keep out of the range of the 
carbines. There was no doubt of their sinister in- 
tentions, for they brandished their spears in a men- 
acing manner and shouted threateningly. 

At length they hit upon a safer mode of attack 
than that of the previous evening. The corral was 
situated on the high bank of the river, and a little 
way back from the brink, or steep side of the bank. 
The savages came around under this bank, and in 
this way approached within forty or fifty yards with- 
out beingexposed. Others of the gang came up in 
the rear of the mud-hut in like manner. 

Thus sheltered, they began to hurl stones and 


out ever once exposing themselves to a shot. 

If we may credit the story of the boys, the Patago- 
nians threw stones (water-worn pebbles from the 
river) as large as a man’s two fists put together, 
with such force as to shiver the stout posts of the 
corral, 

A shower of these missiles fell within the pen, 
striking the horses and rendering them frantic with 
pain and fright; so that the boys were in greater 
danger from their own horses than from the savages 
themselves. One horse, indeed, was knocked down, 
and another had its leg broken by the stones. 

They make no further mention of the wounded 
stockman. Probably he had died during the night. 

Keeping in the lea of the posts, the brothers had 
no great difficulty in avoiding the stones themselves; 
and so often as a Sivo showed his head he was in- 
stantly shot at. 

After an hour or two of this wild sort of bombard- 
ment, the blacks drew off to again refresh them- 
selves with the beef. Huge fires were kindled of 
| the posts of the cattle corrals, and another barbar- 
ous feast followed, which was protracted until far 
| into the ensuing night. 

Meanwhile the Eveleth boys had nothing to eat or 
!to drink. So thirsty did they become, that before 
| morning they were themselves glad to take a few 

spoonfuls of the blood of the maimed horse, which 
| they shot for the purpose. 
| Before sunrise, the second morning, another at- 
| tack was made and kept up, from behind the bank, 
| for several hours. The boys declare that more than 
| six drag loads of stones were thrown into the pen,— 
into it and through it, for the posts were now broken 
| in many places. 
| Fire-brands were even thrown against the posts; 
but the boys threw dirt out and extinguished them. 

A few minutes later George shot one of the say- 
ages who had ventured so raise his head above the 
bank. At this they raised hideous outcries and re- 
doubled the shower of stones for a while, then went 
off to roast more of the beef. 

Later in the day, after another grand banquet, 
they all went away, driving before them over two 
hundred head of cattle. Had they known how few 
cartridges (only four) remained to the gallant little 
fellows, they might not have given up the siege so 
readily. Eight of their number lay dead about the 
place. 

George Eveleth says that their bodies were some 
| of them eight feet in length, and that the one who 





| fourinches. He thinks that this savage would have 
| weighed more than three hundred pounds, but at 
the same time, says that he was not fat (corpulent), 
| but rather lean, though very muscular. 
| Of the Eveleth boys I have been able to learn 
| nothing further, save that despite this sad reverse, 
| they continued the business of stock raising ~for 
| seven years more, but are now living at Rio Janeiro. 
| ; a 
| BROWN BRUIN. 
| There are several species of bears, of which the 
| grizzly is the largest and most ferocious, and the 
| brown the most common. The latter is not such an 
avowed enemy of man, but he does occasionally at- 
tack the lord of creation, especially in the colder 
parts of the earth, and then he is by no means to be 
despised. His hugs may show that he has a liking 
for you, but such affectionate regards are apt to be 
oppressive. Thg hunter into whose tent a brown 
bear made his entry, was right when he said he be- 
lieved there was “something bruin.” The bare fact 
was that he came near being munched to death be- 
fore he succeeded in dispatching his unwelcome vis- 
| itor. 


| When not hungry, Mr. 


3ruin can behave very 


their children in the forest where they had wandered, 


Indians on his black brother. 
his head is placed on a blanket, the hunter blows to- 
bacco smoke into the nostrils, and makes a speech 
expressing his sorrow for Bruin’s death, but it was 
“unfortunately necessary.” 


Some Siberian peasants, searching for 


The same reverence is bestowed by the American 
When one is killed, 


—_—_ —_ +o - 
OLD-TIME COSTUMES. 


Each successive reign in English history had its 
special peculiarities of dress. From the earliest 
times, the costumes, both of the nobles and of the 
common people, changed when a new king or queen 
ascended the throne. 

The steady growth of taste and refinement, as well 
as comfort, may be seen in these constant alterations 
in the fashions. Progress was always made from 
ruder to more graceful and ornate garments. The 
arts of the tailor, the dressmaker and the milliner 
advanced apace with the other arts; and in the cos- 
tumes of a particular period we may observe a hind 
of expression of the traits, habits and degree of lux- 
ury of the people. 

To look back and catch a glimpse of the manner 
in which men and women dressed and adorned them- 
selves in remote times, is not only amusing but in- 
structive. We like to contrast the queer coats and 
mantles, gowns, caps and shoes of the olden time, 
with what we wear to-day. We wonder how our 
ancestors could have worn such very uncomfortable 
and awkward clothing, and think ourselves happy in 
living in an age when the art of dressing has been 
brought to a high state of comfort and propricty. 
We forget that our ancestors would laugh as heartily 
at our plain coats and straight trousers, our ball 
dresses and street costumes, as we do at their unfa- 
miliar fashions. 

A few illustrations of the way in which the English 
dressed at various periods, will, no doubt, prove 
amusing as well as suggestive to our readers, though 
our limited space forbid us from selecting more than 
a few 








The first picture displays an English gentleman as 
he appeared some cight hundred years ago, in the 
time of William Rufus (or the Red), the second Nor- 
man King of Britain. He wears a short frock cont, 
with a belt around his waist. Over this is a strange- 
looking gown, open at the sides, uniting at the shoul- 
ders, and ending in a close hood, going over the 
head, with a large opening forthe face. On his legs 
he wears nothing but a long pair of stockings, reach- 
ing from his feet to his waist. On his feet are a pair 
of long, plain cloth or leathern shoes, ending in a 
sharp point beyond the toes. You must fancy each 
garment to be of a different color; for instance, the 
frock blue, the gown and hood of alternate brown 
and yellow stripes, and the stockings a bright red. 

This dress was a Norman one, adopted by the Eng- 
lish after the conquest of their country by the Nor- 
man Duke William. It was worn in the the rude 
time of King William the Red, a bold and haughty 
monarch, who treated the conquered people with 
great severity. 

The Normans had introduced the feudal system, 
and the Conqueror had seized the estates and castles 
of the English lords, and had given them to his own 
fierce and warlike followers. The English were re- 
duced almost to slavery by their oppressors. 
high offices and church dignities were filled by Nor- 
mans; and as deer-hunting was the chief pastime of 
the King and his nobles, many once thrifty farms 
were devoted to hunting- grounds. This was the 
time of the first Crusade, when thousands of tho 
English were forced to take up arms and follow their 
Norman masters to the Holy Land, to conquer Jeru- 
salem from the Turks. 

We come to a much more refined and polished age 
in the second picture, which represents a man of 
rank in the time of Richard II. The progress which 
England has made in costume may be seen at a 
glance. The gentleman before us has at least somo 
pretensions to elegance and taste. Nearly three cen- 
turies have elapsed since the dress in the first picture 
was worn. 

Instead of the rnde hood, we have a handsome 





cap, with white rim and red top. A jewel is sect in 
The frock-coat fits easily 
to the form, and is buttoned close up to the chin; 


out in the most piteons tears and sobs; and when | ents screamed, whereupon the bear left the children | while it is spangled all over with small tassels of 


{arrayed in Mr. Eveleth’s coat, the poor bdy’s grief | 
He seized his | brown Bruin. 


and anger seemed to know no bounds. 





the increasing light showed them one of the savages | and departed quietly into the wood. ¢ 
The Scandinavians have a great reverence for) Around the waist is a fanciful girdle, from which 
They say he has the strength of ten | hangs a small bag or purse of blue cloth, adorned 
gunand fired at him from betwixt the posts; and al-/ men and the sense of twelve. They would not be | with gold tassels. 


| gold thread, the frock itself being of a light green. 
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As in the other picture, the stockings cover | 
not only the feet, but the legs up to the waist; 
but they are much more closely fitted to the 
limbs. They extend out from the toes ina ludi- | 
crously long point, and we cannot but wonder | 
how this gentleman can move gracefully with | 
IIe wears stockings, too, of | 
different colors, the right one being red, and the 
left blue. 


such appendages. 
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The days of chivalry and errantry were now | money depends greatly npon the abundance or | Among the Orientals asafeetids 


over, but the English court was more splendid, | the scarcity of it. 


and the costumes more gorgeous than ever. Ed- | 


The immediate effect of this wonderful discoy- 


ward IV.’s court is described as being “the most | ery was to create a very wildly speculative spirit 


ay and magnificent in Europe.” 
reat deal of etiquette and ceremony. 
It is amusing to read that the Queen’s mother, 


go 
5 
o 
> 


when speaking to the Queen, was required to 
kneel, and keep on her knees till her royal daugh- 
ter drank water; and all the Queen’s ladies and 
maids, and even great lords, were obliged to re- } 
main in this humble posture while Her Majesty 
dined, which usually lasted three hours. Court 
fools and buffoons beguiled the hours, and there 
were much hunting Caxton, the | 
printer, lived at this period, and was petted by | 
the gay courtiers of Edward's time, who had 
considerable literary taste as well as fondness 
for pleasure. 

The fourth picture shows the really beautiful | 
costume worn by the English ladies in the reign 
of “bluff King Hal,” cighth of the name. It 
The 


and feasting. 





was very rich in color and graceful in form. 


| head-dress, of white, trimmed with gold and} 


GENTLEMAN’S COSTUME 500 YEARS AGO, 


A long series of brilliant military reigns had 
“intervened since the rude times of William the 
Red. England had grown into one nation again, 
and the Normans and Saxons had so mingled 
that the distinctive names are almost forgotten. 
London had increased from a village to a large 
and flourishing town. 

Instead of a rough assemblage of fierce, hairy 
Norman chiefs, the court had become the scene 
of gay throngs, of gallant, plumed knights, of 
daintily-adorned ladies fair, of brilliant tourna- 
ments and rich feasts. Poets had begun to flour- 
ish, among them one still read and 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 
place of gloomy castles and towers. 

The people, moreover, had advanced to a con- 
dition of greater liberty; for King John had been 
forced, long before, to grant Magna Charta, and 
Parliament had acquired some power to enforce 
the wishes of the nation, | 

It was in the time of Richard II, that a law | 
regulating the dress of all ranks of society was | 
enforced, All servants and their wives 
forced to wear certain low-priced cloths, without 
gold, silver, silk or embroidery, All shepherds, 
laborers and mechanies, unless they had forty 
shillings’ worth of property, were ordered to 


admired,— 
Noble edifices appeared in 





were 


wear blanket and russet, with linen girdles. 
Tradesmen who worth five hundred 
pounds, might wear silk, and even trim their 
garments with silver; and it was permitted to 
their wives and daughters to put on fur, and 
wear silken veils. A knight could wear what he | 
pleased, except that he was forbidden to appear 
with ermine. 
her head with pearls and precious stones, 


were 


His wife was allowed to decorate 


Great events occurred between Richard I. and 
the handsome and Edward IV., in} 
whose time the costume in the third picture was 
worn by English ladies. During that interval 
oceurred the wars of Henry V., in France, the 
battle of Agincourt, the romance of Joan of Are, 
and those bloody wars of the Roses, which deso- | 
lated England for so many years, 


luxurious 


| Storey 


| The streets were paved; more solid houses built 


flowers, was especially pretty; and the upper | 
portion of the robe was studded with rubies and | 
emeralds. 

much gayety and | 
splendor, in which Cardinal Wolsey rivalled the 
burly King himself in the costliness of his enter- 
tainments in his palace at Hampton Court. At} 
this time the kingly power reached its height. 
The proud Tudor monarchs had pretty much 
their own way, in spite of nobles and Parlia- 
ments, 


This, too, was a period of 


There was a|in San Francisco and throughout all the neigh- 


boring country. Within a short time, the stock 


of the companies owning the mines where the | 


marvellous deposit has been found, increased in 
value almost ten-fold. The names of ten or more 
men are given who have made in that short time 
from half a million to two million dollars each; 
and there are scores of others who have gained 
money by tens of thousands. 

This was speculation, and of that very rare 
kind by which the purchasers are not the losers. 


If the great vein, or “bonanza,” as it is called, | 


should prove equal to the stories told of it, the 
buyers of shares will make even more money 
than those who have sold at such extremely high 
prices. 


+o 
THE GOOD SEED. 


Father and Saviour! plant within that bosom 
‘These seeds of holiness—and bid them blossom 
r nee and in beauty bright and vernal, 
And spring eternal. 
Then place them in those everlasting cardens, 
Where angels walk, and seraphs are the wardens, 
Where every flower that creeps through death’s dark portal 
Becomes immortal. Bowrinc. 
-—-—-— -- + —--—-— 


What is an odor? Is it something which dif- 
fers from every thing else in itself, or which only 


| produces different effects, according to the organ 


of sense whereon it impinges. Experiments serve 


| to show that while various bodies send forth 


odors, as a wood-fire does sparks, yet there is a 
close connection between smell and taste. 

if we close our eyes and hold our nose, all the 
finer kinds of flavor will be imperceptible. There 


| are four primitive tastes,—sweet, sour, salt and 


bitter,—and if the mucous membrane of the 
nose is congested, as in the case of a cold in the 
head, or if we close our nostrils, it is only these 
four tastes that we can distinguish. The more 
delicate flavors are altogether lost to us. 
of taste must have a good nose. 

It appears, then, that we taste in part with 
our organ of scent, just as we hear in part with 


} our mouths, and it is possible that the flavor we 


| flavors, 


LADY'S DRESS IN 1520. 
The arts had much advaneed since Edward IV. 


with richly carved fronts; the cities and towns 
supplied with water by conduits; the thorough- 


oe lit with lanterns; and eicrargboen iliac fast | liquid they touch, and repel them more or less, 
aking y a great metr S, § n- ; ; 
making of London a great metropolis, and en-} tyys producing a vacuum around them. 


riching its citizens. 


A STORM OF 


For some months past there has been great ex- 
citement in the “Pacific States’ 


SILVER. 


of California | 


and Nevada, over the discovery of new and enor- | 


in the mines of the latter State. 
have been productive for years, 


| mous deposits of silver ore that have been found | 
These mines | 

| 

They are situ- | 


ated in what is known as the Comstock lode, in | 


County, Nevada, in and near Virginia 


City, the capital of the State, and not far from | 


the California line, 


| tutes a large part of the mountain at the side of 


}ing the 


| is at les 


LADY'S COSTUME IN 1460, 


The art of dressing had in respects 
reached a degree of excellence which has scarcely 


been improved since. We have seen ladies attired 


some 


in robes not very unlike that worn by this lady | 


Were it not for her 
curious, long, stiff cap, extending back at an an- 
gle from her head, with a long, white veil sweep- 
ing from its crown below the waist, we should 
almost imagine her as living in recent times. 

She is attired in a rich silk, with a wide border 
of ermine, 
her neck Her quaint cap 
much resembles some of those worn to-day by 
French peasant women. 


of four hundred years ago. 


and wears very tasteful jewelry about 


and on her breast. 


which Virginia City lies, 

The extent and value of the newly-discovered 
silver deposits can only be fully known by work- 
i mines, Engineers, however, who have 
examined the vein of ore, give the opinion that it 
st a third of a mile long, and six hundred 
feet deep, and that it is worth jifleen huadred 


peillion dollars. 


The Comstock lode consti- | 


| of the “s 


It may be known to many of the readers of the 
Companion that silver has for a long time been | 


going out of use as money. 
“legal tender”? for a small sum,—that is to say, 
an Englishman cannot pay a debt of twenty 
pounds in silver coin. THe must use gold. A 
similar law was in foree iu this country in the 
days of “specie payments.” Germany has now 
taken the same step in that ‘empire, and gold 
alone is money. 


million dollars in silver coin, 
Silver is, of course, very much used in the arts, 
to make utensils and 
kinds, 


ornaments 
If there should be a great addition to the 


! 
supply, such uses would become more common | 


as the metal became cheaper. 
an 


It is certain that 
in the amount 
brought into use must reduce its price. In that 


| ease, silver would be even less used for money 


such enormous increase 


| than now, because the value of the metal for 


In England it is only | 
| it does not appear to have lost any weight. 
| man kept a mass of papers for forty years per- | 


discern with our palate is precisely the same 


thing as the odor we perceive by our olfactories. 
Moisture is necessary also alike to odors and 
The secretions of the nose are for the 


purpose of receiving the odorous particles float. | 


is part of the apparatus for taste. Odorous bod. 


ies, like some over-populated countries, are con- | 
>| tinually sending off emigrants in all directions, 


especially by water. These substances, when 
placed in water, act on those molecules of the 


It is by 
a sort of circulatory motion that they accomplish 
this—in the case of a people, we should call it a 


revolution—which is especially observable in | 


camphor. 

The effect of water in intensifying odors is seen 
in the fragrance of a flower-bed after a shower, 
or in the early morning, when the dew is still 
on the ground. 

It is wonderful what a self-dispensing power 
many odors possess. We may well speak of 


strong smells, for they fly long distances without 


getting tired, and penetrate through pretty solid 
obstacles. Ambergris thrown up on the shore 
of the sea emits odor to a great distance, and 
thus, as it were, sends out invitations to those 
who are seeking it. 
notice of their existence, as we might expect, sev- 
eral miles around. 

Sailors say they can tell when they are ap- 
proaching the shore of Spain long before they 
can see it, by the scent of rosemary, which must 
be a very pleasant welcome. We have all heard 
breezes”’ of Ceylon, from Bishop 
Heber’s Missionary Hymn. 

Musk perfumes a whole room for years, and 
what is most remarkable, at the end of that time 
One 


fumed by a single grain of amber, and then cal- 
culated that each inch of the paper was saturat- 


!ed with one two-and-a-half millionth of a grain 


There is probably not in the | 
four countries of Great Britain, France, Germany | 
and the United States, so much as one thousand 


of various | 


of the odorous substance. 


A Frenchman has proposed a theory of harmo- | 


ny in odors as well as in sounds. He thinks that 


> 


| 
there is a music of perfumes, some agreeing | 
| 


among themselves, others being discordant. 


Thus he declares that almond, vanilla, helio- | 
trope and clematis form together a harmonic 


chord or octave, and so on with others. 


sations of peop! 
between sound and music. 


Aman! 


ing through the air, and the saliva in the mouth | 


Wells of petroleum oil give | 


But there is no uniformity in the olfactory sen- 
le, as there is in their distinctions 
The same thing 
smells differently to diferent persons, and con-| 


| and Valerian, 
| the odor of which is disgusting to most of us, 
are prized for their agreeable scent. The smell 
of the sandal-wood, which makes it a favorite jn 
China and India, is just on the border-line among 
us, between pleasant and unpleasant. Some per- 
sons rather like it and some find it offensive, 
| There is an instance on record of a girl who 
| liked the musty smell of old books, and of a law- 
yer to whom the fragrance of a dung-hill was 
quite a treat. 

These latter cases may, perhaps, be classified 
under delusions of the nose, which are common 
| Among insane people. 

There is no doubt that the sense of smell can 
be greatly cultivated, and that it is naturally 
very acute in some persons and syecies of ani- 
mals. It was not imagination on the part of 
a lady that she could foretell storms by a sul- 
phurous odor in the air, since she actually did 
foretell them. 

Among the ancients, perfumes were used very 
extensively, not only in private life, but in re. 
ligious service. It was supposed that odorous 
burnt sacrifices pleased the gods, who were al- 
ways highly perfumed themselves, and might in- 
deed be recognized by their fragrance. The awn- 
ing which shielded the spectators from the sun 
in the amphitheatre at the Roman games, was 
saturated with scented water, which dripped on 
| the heads of those below. The Roman eagles 
| were always anointed with perfume before bat- 
| tle. 
| In later times perfumes have been very much 
| in vogue, though now too much scent is regard- 
| ed as a sign of vulgarity. Madame Talbea, com- 
}ing from a bath of strawberry and raspberry 
juice, used to be gently rubbed with sponges of 
| perfumed milk. Napoleon I. was in the habit of 
| pouring cau-de-cologne over his head and shoul- 

ders every morning. 

— 

LETTERS FOR SANTA CLAUS. 
There is a fascination about the simple trust of chil- 

dren. Even those who have become congealed by 
| living in a cold, worldly atmosphere, thaw and melt 
when a child is “set in the midst of them.”’ Notlong 
since we read of a letter found in a post-office, ad- 
dressed “To God.” It was from a little boy, present- 
ing some childish request. The faith was rewarded, 
for a gentleman who saw the letter sent the boy the 
thing he asked for. He was God’s messenger. 

Just before Christmas, several letters were depos- 
ited in the Richmond (Va.) post-office, addressed to 

uta Claus. One of them was directed, “Santa 
Claus, Greenland, North Pole.’? Another had this 
address: “Santa Claus, sleigh drawn by eight rein- 
deers.” An open letter, directed simply, “Santa 
Claus,” read as follows: 








“Mr. Santa Claus,—A big wagon—not so very big— 
s of pop crackers, a Mother Hub- 
* “Nellie wants a carriage anda 

y and some candy.” “LT wants a baby and some can- 
dy, a little story-book. Isabella.” 

We hope some one sent Willmer, Nellie and Isa- 
bella what they asked for. Such faith should not be 
checked by disappointinent. Ah, we all too soon get 
over our childish illusions; and then some of us wish 
we were boys again. The following expresses the 
sentiment of many a manly heart. 

“T remember, I remember 
The fir-trees dark and high; 
used to think there slender tops 
Were close against the sky; 
It was a childish ignorance, 
Sut now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


——__+or- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


WEALTH; its Acquisition, Investment and Use. By 
Franklin Wilson, D. D. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publishing Society. 

A trenchant, sensible, Christian work, illustrated 
with vigorous examples from real life. 





AMERICAN ScHoOoL Mvstc READER. In Three 
Books. A graded course of Instruction in Music 
for Public Schools. Boston and New York: Dit- 
son & Co. 

BRAVE AND BOLD; or, The Fortunes of a Factory 

joy. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Boston: Loring, 
Publisher. 
| Works oF WintiaM E. CHANNING, D. D.—The 
book contains the best essays of Dr. Channing, in- 
| cluding those which express his theological views, 
| and his vigorous arguments against slavery. They 
bear the stamp of his well-known characteristics a3 
a preacher and writer—originality, abundant resour- 
| ces, fervid feeling and glowing thought, toned with 
| ripe scholarship and high culture. They are issued 

hy the American Unitarian Association. 


ALMANAC AND DIRECTORY.—Sampson, Daven- 
| port & Co. have issued the Boston Almanac and 
| Business Directory for 1875,—the fortieth annual 
number. It contains a chronicle of the year just 
| closed, 2 complete directory to business places, 
streets, churches, city departments, c., lists of Con- 
gressmen, and members of the Legislature, and 4 
blank memorandum for each month in the year. It 
is accompanied with a large and comprehensive map, 
| exhibiting the location of the streets in the city 
| proper and in the recently annexed districts. Sent 
| post-paid for $1 00. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY.— We fe- 


sequently no rules of scent-harmony can be laid | ceive no paper, except the art journals, whose me- 


down. 


| chanical appearance will compare with this beauti- 
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THE YOUTH’S 





ful paper, in which both pen and pencil are so lib- 
erally employed in illustrating religious truth. It is 





such a paper as most Christian families need, apart 
from a de -nominational journal, for Sunday reading, 
and for the pictorial instructions which delight all 
classes of readers, and which seldom fail to impress 
the young. The Week/y aims at the highest stand- 
ard of Christian literature, and offers unusual attrac- 
tions for the current year. Among these area serial 
story from Rev. William M. Baker, and a monthly 
supplement illustrs ating the uniform series of Sunday 
School Lessons. It gives us pleasure to commend, 
unsolicited, a paper of such marked excellence. 
Published by the American Tract Society, New York. 


--- ————~+e— 
THE DUTCH LANGUAGE, 

Among us the word “Dutch” is used for the peo- 
ple and language of Germany as well as those of 
Holland, but in England it is confined to the latter. 
A recent English writer praises the Dutch lan- 
guage, and holds it up as a model worthy of our 
jmitation. It is nearest akin to the English, but dif- 
fers entirely from it in one respect. It does not bor- 
row words from other languages, as does ours, but 
when it requires a new term, produces it’ from its 
Thus for telescope, the Dutch say 
far-gazer, for hemisphere they use half-round; for 
hydrogen, water-stuff; arithmetic is reckon-craft, 
and astronomy, star-craft; a university is only a 
high-school, and university-professor is a high 
teacher (though not necessarily a tall man). Other 
terms are even more curious. A physician is a cure- 
Jord (though he often fails to cure), and a surgeon a 
heal-master (though he does not alway 
ucation is up-feeding, and an advyar 
share, Which among us is also the 
plough. 





own resources, 






of a 


coulter 
For our part, we prefer the variety which 
js produced in our language by the use of words de- 
rived from the Greek, Latin and other tongues. 


a em 


THREE BLUNDERS ON ONE LETTER. 


A famous puzzle used to be given in spelling- | Upper Hudson, which showed a r« 


schools: How to spell coffee with the proper num- 
ber of letters, and without a single letter belonging | 
to the word. It seems at first thought impossible 
that the language, with its wonderful anomalies of 
spelling and pronunciation, can admit such a feat. 
But it can be done easily. 


coffee. 

Dean Swift used to propound a more startling 
puzzle. “I once received,’ he said, “a letter, in 
which was a word of a single syllable, and that 
syllable composed of a single letter, and yet the 
writer managed to make three mistakes in spelling 
%” 


suspected that the Dean was quizzing them. When | 


assured that he was in earnest, they declared that | 


there must be some hitch in the question, for it was | 


impossible that three blunders could be made on a | 


single letter. But when he told them that the writ- | 
erhad spelled the pronoun “I,” eye, they wondered 
both at their own obtuseness and at the marvels of 
the English language. 





caitlin 
THE TYRIAN DYE. 

The richness and permanence of color in the old 
Tyrian purple are not reproduced by the manufac- 
turers of our age. Many have thought the secret of 
its preparation to be among the lost arts. 
ellers in Central America affirm that the Indians of 
Nicaragua have this dye in perfection, and obtain it 
from a species of shell-fish on the coast. 

Aspecies of murex is abundant on the shores of 
the Pacific. The natives gather these shell-fish in 
large numbers, for they contain the famous coloring 
matter. The fluid appears clear and colorless, but 
after having been squeezed over the threads which 





are to be dyed, it first becomes blue and finally the | 


coveted purple. The process is slow and tedious, 
foreach shell-fish has to be patiently squeezed till 
the precious juice is exuded. The natives are wise 
in their economy, and do not, like the covetous 
woman in the fable, kill the hen laying the golden 
egg. After obtaining the juice, they carefully re- 
turn the shell-fish to the waters of the ocean, to be 
ready for service again, when nature fills up the ex- 
hausted reservoir. 
+o 


PUNISHED FOR MAIMING A LITTLE 
BOY. 

Damages in money for personal injuries are gen- 
erally freely awarded to the sufferer by the courts 
Where a railroad accident caused by carelessness 
maims a person for life. Much more does the of- 


fender deserve his severe fine who brutally and wil- 
No 


July injures another—and that victim a child. 
Provocation by a little boy in thoughtless play 
justify an assault like the one in the following case: 





In September, 1873, a small boy named Adam | 
Schaffer, together with Cerne O'Connor, were 
whittling kite fr: — s under 
at Williamsbur gh, 
they were there, 
and kic ked little 
Yerely on the hip. Adam got out of the way and 
Frey struck the other boy, but Adam was so severe- 
ly hurt that his playmates carried him home, and 

ip disease soon set in. 

When after many weeks he recovered, his right 
leg was shrivelled, and he has since had to use 
crutch. Mr. Schaffer sued Frey for $25,000, and the 
case was concluded in the 
recently. 





Frey, provoked because | 
ran oP to where the boys were 











The defence was that little Adam 


all.” In rebuttal, the defence disproved this testi- 
Mony, and the jury gave Mr. Schaifer $4,200. 


When the counsel for Fre y moved to set aside the | ple star in Orion on the line of nodes, the—aste oat 


| tion was ¢ alled, some time since, to a county on the 


| certain names continually ¢ 


Kauphy might represent | from a young girl “Mar 
the favorite morning beverage, almost as well as |! 


Those who heard it for the first time generally | 


But trav- | 


it 
John A. Frey’s window | 


Adam three times, the last time se- | 


Oklyn Cirenit C ourt, | | The reason for this is th: ut the] 
was | larization, superinducing 
lame before he was kicke d, and that Frey drove him | right ascension, 
away because the boys cut and hacked his window- | 


the counsel really th ought that $4,000 was excessive 
for the ruin of a boy, and added, “If the jury had 
given a verdict for $25,000—the full amount claimed 
—I should not have set it aside 








-————$__$_<~@—————_——_ 


THE ROTHSCHILD WOMEN. 





The Rothschild bankers have been supposed to be | wind.’ 


covetous in disposition, and nig; 
to private or public charities. 

daughters seem to have nobler 
wealth wisely. The Jewish M 

We take pleasure in referring to the merits of the | § 
Rothschild family, not because they are wealthy, but 
for the simple reason that in spite of their wealth 
they strive to be useful to their kind. The men ar 
immersed in business; they are charitable, but the 
people will say that it is easy to be charitable it you 
are rich. | 

The women are public-spirited, intelligent and | 
warm - hearted, founding hospitals, reformatories, 
children’s homes, endowing scholastic institutions, 
encouraging struggling profe ssionals, and taking a 
personal interest in the doings of tie poor. Baron- 
ess Lionel makes weekly Vv isits in the meanest por- 
tions of London, brightening the home of the Jewish 
artisan, giving he Yr good counsel to the earnest teach- 
ers of the free schools, the matrons and assistants of 
the varions charities. 

The daughter of Alphonso, of Paris, teaches a good 
lesson to her sisters in faith, and to rich young ladies | 
of every creed, by receiving a well-deserved diploma 
as teacher. Anselin’s daughter, in Vienna, is prom- 
inent in music, not only composing songs that attain 
popularity, but aiding struggling musicians by pen 
and purse. 


ardly in their gifts 
sut their wives and | 
characters, and to use 


ssenger Says: 





























2 
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A MOTHER OF SEVERAL HUNDRED 
CRIMINALS. | 

Crime is the parent of crime everywhere, but this | 
law shows its horrible truth most plainly when spe- | 
traced, and the 
evil-doer are seen to descend by personal inherit- | 





cial cases are abominations of one | 








nnarkable propor- 
tion of crime and poverty to the whole population— 
480 of its 40,000 inhabitants being in the almshouse— 
and, upon looking into the records a litile, he found 





Becoming interested in the 
to search the genealogies of 
after a thorough invest 


the se 
ion, he 


families, 
discovers 
> who was left : 









! 

nobody remembers how, in a village of the county, 
seventy years ago, rnd in the absence of an alms- 
house, was left to grow up as best she could—have 
deenmntek tne banlen rimin 

As an illustration of ‘this re} 
}one single generation of her m 
| were twenty children; of these, three died in infan- 
ey, and seventeen survived to maturity. Of the se hy 
enteen, nine served in the State Prisons for hig 
crimes, an aggregate term of fifty years, while the | 
| others were frequent inmates of jails, and penitenti- | 
| aries, and almshouses! The whole number of this | 
girl's descendants, through six generations, is nine | 
hundred, and besides the two h a who are on 
| record as criminals, a large number have been idi- 
ots, imbeciles, drunkards, Innatics, . peeatiaes and 
paupers. 

A stronger argument for cs 
per children than these fig 
found, 





arkable record, in 
ippy line there 















| 






reful treatment of pau- 
res could hardly be 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD, ; 

Richelieu, a famous French statesman, used to say 
that he and spelling quarrelled when he was a boy, 
and the quarrel had never been made Possibly i 
| some public men in the United States can sympa- | 

thize with him. 

An Episcopal church in one of o1 
Mr. ——— to order a bell to be east 
the motto upon it, “Merry C hrists 
the article was made and de ‘ but imag ine the 
} chill which dashed the nie Of the committee 

when it was uncovered, and the inse ription, which | 
had been given to the agent verbally, was seen to| 
read “Mary Crismast.”” The best nerve amon 
them broke the spell of silence by refusing to ace« nt | 
the job. Whereupon the other party produced a} 
written order in the agent’s hand to prove that he 
had “followed copy.” The commi » concluded to 
| hush up the aff: rir of the bell. The gent has been 
elected mayor of the city. We presume he spells 


his oflice mare. 
——_—_—_~>+@e—— _ 


TAKE CARE OF THE EYES, 
You have sharp, keen, clear-seeing eyes; 
eare of them. A little J 
jure them that later in life you will be troubled to 
see distinctly. The reading of small print in cars, 
the doing of fine sewing or embroidering in colors, 
may be the cause of a weakness of the eyes which 
will last during life. The following rules are sensi- 
ble, and their observance may s from pain and 
annoyance: 
Avoid all sudden changes 
ness. 
Never read by twilight, or on a very cloudy day. 
Never sleep so that on waking the eyes shall open 
on the light of the window. | 
Do not use eyesight by light so scant that it re- | 
quires an effort to disc riminate. 
Never read or sew directly in front of the light of 
| & window. 
It is best to have the light from above, or oblique- 








ities employed 
Toronto, with 
In cue time 














take 
so in- 





carelessness now may 








between light and dark- 








tery. 
at least,— 

“Why, sis, you're made of 
| stop, you'll wash yourself alla 
The washing was discontinued. 


COMPANION, 


DRAWING AN INFERENCE, 


A shrewd Scotch elder was once 
as excessive. | hearing so many 
think 
| modest elder. “What 
} from this text? ‘The wild ass snuifeth up the east 
“T should infer,” sa 
might snuff a long time without getting 
A little boy drew 
that man is made from the dust of the earth. 


I could dr 


A little girl had been playing in the street until 


she had become 


arms. In her 


‘aw an inference,” 


sermons, he 


inference would 





as good an lt 


pretty 


well e 


trying to wash it off she didn’t use water sufficient to 
prevent the dust rolling up in little 
trouble 


she 


a little older than herself, for 


It was explained at once—to his satisfaction, 


applied to her 


dust, : and if you don’t 


asked if, after| 
could preach, “I 
answered the 
you draw 


id the elder, “that he 
fat on it. 


ference from the text 


overed with dust. In 





ballsupon her } 
brother, | 


a solution of the mys- 


wi 
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We do not fur- 
They need 


Our re- 





SKATES. 

We wish to state to our readers who have ordered 
skates and did not receive them at once, that we 
| have forwarded them as fast 
| have been 


able to supply us. 
new, nd the demand being so much 


| BROWN'S A COUGH, 


 sroncraas | Cold, or Sore Throat 





REQUIRES 

TROCHES | IMMEDIATE 
—— a ATTENTION, 
COUGHS pe) a be checked. If allowed to 
_ xn. | IRRITATION OF THE LUNGS, 


A PERMANENT 
THROAT AFFECTION, 


COLDS. 


| Or an incurable lung disease is often the re- 
| sult. 


Brown's Bronchial Troches 


having a direct influence on the parts, give 
immediate relief. For Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Consumptive and Throat Diseases, 
TROOHES are used with always good suc- 
cess. 


a 


THE REMARKABLE PROPERTIES 


Brown's Bronchial ‘Troches 


have been thoroughly tested since first intro- 
duced. The demand for them has steadily in- 
creased, and purely upon their own merits. 


OF 


ASTIMA, on 
the bronchial tudes, which 
cious phlegm, 


PHTHISIC.—A spasmodic affection of 
are covered with a dry, tena- 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches” will, in some 
s, give immediate relief, If of long standing, perse- 
vere with them—they willalleviate in time. 


case 








CATARRIL—A form of Curonic Trroat DISEASE, 
consisting in inflammation, which begins behind and a 
little above the palate, and extends up into the nose, 
= s Bronchial Troches” have proved very efticacious 





in this troublesome complaint. 


SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
will find Troches useful in clearing the 
voice when taken before singing or speak- 
ing, and relieving the throat after an un- 
usual exertion of the vocal organs. 

OWING to the good reputation and 


|popularity of the Troches, many worthless 
5 |and cheav imitations are offered. 


OBTALN ONLY the genuine 


| Brown's Bronchial ‘Trockes, 


which have proved their efficacy by a test 
of many years. Sold Everywhere. 





asthe manufacturers 
The skate is entirely 
larger than was 


expected, the supply for this year’s trade, in some 


| Sizes 


| was manufactured expressly for us. 


, was exhausted in December, when a new lot! 


The details at- 


tending the manufacture of special sizes caused the 


delay. 


this reaches our readers. 


We expect to be able to fill all orders before 


Materials for a Wax Cross. 








| ly, or over the left shoulder. 

Too much light creates a glare, and pains and con- 
fuses the sight. The moment you are sensible of an 
| effort to distinguish, that moment stop and talk, 
walk or ride. 





a 

AN EXPLANATION, 

| A newspaper man tries to ex 

“i grow longer after the 20th day of 
The days have now length« 


plain why the days 

December. 

ed very considerably. 

ponderance of po- 

obliquity in 

the 
1- 








the erbitua 
neutralizes the rallax of 
| ecliptic, and its perihelion varies inversely as its 
| dins-vector, describing an ellipse around the ve 
| equinox in its inferior conjunction with the quint 











ue 


Verdict as excessive, Judge Harmon asked whether | —the—the—equatorial spectrum—and—ah— 
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The above e cut represents the c cross whe n finished. 
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f mould, 
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accompany the mate- 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


as outh’s Comnanion Office 3 


Boston, Mass. 


designs in wax, is | 


»ach Nos, | 


bottle of dia- 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 


| New in 1873. Greatly Impr oved 


| for 1874. 
THE Any lady can 


at once understand its 
, construction and operation. A child, 
| even, can use it suecessfully. Buta few 
| moments required to sweep an ordinary 
sized room, and the surface swept will be 
found clean, bright and fresh. It 
raises no dust. Will last from’ SIX 
po, N years, working perfectly all the 
while. 


Price $3 50 each. 
F or sale everywhere at House Furnish- 
ing, Hardware and General Stores, Can 
! id in any thriving town. Packed to 
accommodate small dealers in dozen and 
half dozen cases, 

HALEY, MORSE & CoO., 
Manufacturers, 

Boston and New York. 


WELCOME 





CARPET 





| 
| 
SWEEPER. ee 

EMPLOYMENT. 


just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos outsell 

y thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: “I struck 
t yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
A lady has just reported her profits for the fore noon 
yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $750. We 
rove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest ope finest assgrtment in the United States. We 

vill ted T00-of the best selling free of charge 
50, Send in your orders or give us a call. 
Sample: q » mail 25¢e., or 12°for $l. BOSTON FRAME 
AND C ilk OMO CO., 282 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


REPRPOOPA No Charges for obtainin 
TO INVENTORS Patents unless successful. 
mi iphliet free. C. A. SHAW, 
PEPE PPPLEA \\ 


remont Street, Boston. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 

| One bottie of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 
| move all kinds of worms from a whole fnmily. Gro. C. 
Goopwiy & Co., Boston. 3—13t 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
he system in an nnhealthy condition. 

FENPRERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
y . a 


—Nen, women and 
agents, we have 


































| bik ‘h women are snb hese medicines are purely 
cetable, Sold oy alld . Send for Almanac. 
IRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
%6—-1v 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 
SAMPLE to Agents. LapIfs’ CoMBINATION 
FREE Chromos. Send stamp. 


NEEDLE-BOOK, with 
F. P. 


42-—ly GLuck, New Bedford, Mass, 
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GRANDMA. 


She is lying fast asleep, 
In her Sunday cap and gown; 
Bells are tolling loud and deep 
In the town. 
Sunny field and sunny wood 
Are so quiet and so fair, 
That the bells seem almost rude, 
Echoing there. 
Overhead is naught but blue; 
All so still that Jem and I 
Wonder if tis Sunday, too, 
In the sky. 
Circled near us, hushed and bowed, 
Hearing prayer, the neighbors stand. 
Jem and [ creep through the crowd, 
Hand in hand; 


And we hear the pastor say, 
With raised eyes and earnest face, 
“Death, like sunshine, floods our way 
With God’s grace.” 
Grandia does not hear or stir, 
Only lies there with a sinile ; 
Nothing seems to trouble her 
For the while, 
Her gray hair is smoothed away 
Underneath her cap’s starched band, 
And she holds a white bouquet 
In her hand. 
After song and prayer are done, 
She is shut from warmth and light, 
Carried forth, through shade and sun, 
Out of sight. 


Jem and I would follow her, 
But the pastor, tenderly 
Lifts us, while the bells yet stir, 
To his knee; 
Comforts us with words of cheer: 
“Little ones, you must not cry; 
You can go to her from here, 
If you try.” 
And Jem whispers very low, 
As the pastor turns away, 
“Did he say that we might go 
Any day? 
Well,—you see the road they took,- 
Heaven is pretty near, I know; 
Get your hat frém off the hook, 
And we'll go.” 


Miss H, R. Hupson, 


sicniininimnililipigeerenccsio 
For the Companion. 
THE RUNAWAY FORGIVEN. 

The affecting story in the fifteenth chapter of 
Luke, of the runaway son, reckless but finally 
penitent, has had its counterpart full often since 
the Divine Teacher told it, The lesson of the 
last example is the same as the lesson of the 
first, viz., that God forgives as kind parents for- 
give, only with as much greater love, as God is 
higher than man. 

Many years ago a woman with six children, 
left in sorrow and poverty by the death of a 
bankrupt husband, suffered the climax of afilic- 
tion in the base ingratitude of her eldest son. 
Wayward and disobedient, the boy continually 
vexed and distressed her, and so far from heed- | 
ing her pleadings and tender admonitions, went 





on in headstrong wickedness, growing worse and 
worse, 

To the mother, who could not leve him less | 
than she loved the rest of her children, his sinful { 
course and the sad omens of his future were a | 
daily agony. He was her own, her first-born, | 
and that was the bitterness of her grief, when | 
she saw him so bad and hardened. Must her | 
son be a reprobate, and come to an untimely 
end? 

The worst seemed to be realized, when, after | 
some crowning misdemeanor, the young ingrate | 
suddenly disappeared from home and evaded | 
to trace him. Just at the age 
when he should have been his mother’s help and | 
support, he had abandoned her, and under cir- | 
eunstances most grievous and aggravating. | 

The poor widow had endured enough before, 
and this last sorrow fell upon her like a death- 
blow. 


every attempt 


But the sense of duty to her remaining | 
ones was strong within het, and she lived on. 
She could never talk of her lost son, and turned 
away with anguish if the other children named 
his name. 

It was only to God that she ever mentioned | 

him, and as the years rolled on, and brought no 
tidings of the absent one, always on stormy | 
nights her family would hear her feet pacing her 
chamber, and her broken voice lamenting and 
praying for her wandering boy. She could not 
give him up as dead, but there were few who 
would have believed that her prayers and tears 
were destined to be answered. 

Fourteen years passed, and one summer day, 
he sad woman was sitting in her humble 
with her two youngest children, now 

srown to men, 2 tall, heavily-bearded stranger 
walked slowly up to the house, and leaned his 
arms upon the sill of the open window. 

Her astonished eyes met his, but she did not ! 


| forgave you long ago. 
give now, only that you’ve stayed away so | 


| plete is His pardon! 
| the west’’—the beautiful Bible phrase for infi- | 
nite distance—‘‘so far hath He removed our 


| Him so long! 


| too long! 


mounted, 
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know him. She saw tears roll down his cheeks, 
and then she sprang forward for a closer look. 
It was her long-lost son. 
in, and ran to greet him with weeping joy. 
the returned prodigal shrank back. 


But 


“Mother,” said he, “I shall never come in till | 


I hear you say you forgive me; forgive me every 
thing.”’ 

“George, dear George,” cried the mother, “I 
There’s nothing to for- 


long!”’ 

That free, self-forgetf{ul welcome was but the 
type of the longing love of the Heavenly Father 
for His sinful children. He yearns over them 


|every day they wander, and by a thousand invi- 
} tations opens the way for them to come back. 


And when they do come back how divinely com- 
“As far as the east is from 


transgressions from us.” 

That is the way He forgives. Alas, that offend- 
ing, ungrateful hearts should stay away from 
Alas, that any should stay away 


RIDING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

The roads in the Himmalaya Mountains of In- 
dia are for the most part bridle-paths, only a few 
feet in width, cut in the sides of the mountains, 
and frequently overhanging tremendous preci- 


j} pices. On the writer’s first visit to this region, 


a friend sent him a pony to ride. He mounted 
and rode several miles, but then hastily dis- 
The path was cut out of solid rock, 
and consisted of a narrow flight of broad steps, 


| overhanging a sheer precipice of (say) two thou- 
| sand feet, 


He concluded his own feet would be 


| safer than those of the horse, and hence preferred 
, walking until the danger was past. 


After a 
short residence among the mountains, this ner- 


| vousness wore away, and we were accustomed to 
| gallop along the narrow ledges and round sharp 
jeurves without the slightest hesitation. 


That 
the dangers are not imaginary, is seen from the 
following account in a recent number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine: 


No animal is so easily startled as a horse, or 
so readily becomes restive. It will shy at an 
oyster-shell, though doing so may dash it to 
ieces over a precipice. One can easily guess 
what danger its rider ineurs on a narrow, para- 
petless road above a precipice, where there are 
monkeys and falling rocks to startle it, and 
where there are obstinate hillmen, who will sa- 
laam the rider, say what he may, and who take the 
inner side of the road, in order to prop their bur- 
dens against the rock, and to have a good look at 
him as he passes. 

One of the saddest of the accidents which have 
thus happened, was that which befell a very 
young lady, a daughter of Rev. Mr. Rebsch, the 
inissionary at Kotgarh. She was riding across 
the tremendous Rogi cliffs, and though a wooden 
railing has since been put up at the place, there 
was nothing between her and the precipice, when 
her pony shied, and carried her over to instant 
death. 

Not very long after I went up this lethal road, a 
| Caleutta judge of one of the subordinate courts 
| went over it and was killed in the presence of 
| some ladies with whom he was riding, owing 
simply to his horse becoming restive. 

An eye-witness of another of these frightful 
accidents told me that when the horse’s hind 
feet got off the road, it struggled for about half 
a minute in that position, and the rider had 
plenty of time to dismount safely, and might 
easily have done so, but a species of paralysis 
seemed to come over him; his face became deadly 
white, and he sat on his horse without making 
the least effort to save himself, until they both 
went over backwards. The sufferer is usually a 
little too late in attempting to dismount. 

Theoretically, it may seem easy enough to dis- 
engage one’s self from a horse when it is strug- 


| gling on the brink of a precipice; but let my 


reader try the experiment, and he will see the 
mistake. 





+e 
DOING SEVERAL THINGS AT 
ONCE. 

It has been facetiously said of Dr. Dwight, of 
Yale College, that he had a “till in his head for 
every subject; and so nicely could he arrange 
the contents of his mind, that he was able to 
write one letter and direct two others, all together. 
Add to that power the accomplishment of using 


| both hands at once, and we have a performance 


still more wonderful. 
trous”’ 


We know an “ambidex- 
accountant who can write with his right 


and left hands at the same instant; and he gen- } 


erally carries a pencil over each ear in working 
hours. The celebrated Gov. Morris possessed 
this accomplishment in a still higher degree, as 
the following anecdote shows: 


During one of his visits to his vast possessions 


in the northern counties of New York, several | 


persons were with Mr. Morris in his office one 


day, when the conversation happened to turn | 


upon the remarkable power of Napoleon of doing 
several things at once. Some one remarked that 


the ability to dictate to two or more amannenses 


at the same time was an extraordinary one. 
“Not so much so,”’ said Morris, “as the ability 


Eagerly she called him | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





to write on two different subjects at the same 
time with a pen in each hand.” 

“That is true,’ was the rejoinder, “but I never 
heard of any one who could do that.” 

“T think I can,’ remarked Morris. 
try.” 

Turning to his desk, he arranged two blank 
| pieces of paper before him, and took a pen in 
each hand. 
| “I was about to fill out a description in a 
| deed,” he said, and I must also write a letter to 
| the grantee to accompany the deed. Now let us 
| see if I can do it all at once.” 
| And to the amazement and admiration of all 
| present, each of whom, we may be sure, scruti- 


“Let me 


| nized the performance with critical watchfulness, | 
| he did it as cleverly and rapidly as though he | 


| had been writing either separately, and the task 
| was performed witlr excellent peninanship, with- 


| ont blots or erasures, and without the least mis- | 


| take or confusion in expression. 
| Now, more than sixty years after that day, I 


} commit the record of it to print, well knowing | 


that it deserves a place among the minor chroni- 


Hearth and Home. 
Re ae 
CRICKET AND CAT-BIRD. 


There’s a quaint little fellow in black, 
In out-of-way places he hides; 
Good nature he never doth lack, 
And fretting and care he derides. 
With arms held akimbo, he stands 
And takes the world easy each day; 
He owneth nor houses nor lands, 
Yet, sunlight or rain, he doth say, 
“Cheer up! cheer up!” 


There’s a queer little matron who hops 

’Mid leaves of the garden and grove; 
Her querulous tongue never stops 

Complaining, where’er she doth rove. 
She seemeth a sprite of old Ca 

While cheery and blue are the skies, 

joy is abroad on the air, 
Forever she murmurs and cries, 
“O dear! O dear!” 


There are boys, yes, and girls, like these twain,— 
I meet them in field and in street; 
From fretting some never abstai 
But some are all cheerfulr s 
A cricket or cat-bigd to-day, 
Now which willyou be, little dear? 
A kiss for the red lips that say, 
Though skies may be cloudy or clear, 
“Cheer up! Cheer up!” 
GEORGE Cooren, in Independent. 


ee Ree 
A BLACK “BUTTER” STORY. 

Pastoral life is generally understood to be 
peaceful—in fact another name for peace itself— 
but incidents of “the other kind’ occur some- 
times, to give it a spice of variety. <A writer in 
the Stamford (Ky.) Journal has found a case of 
pastoral warfare’ which he is determined to 
make the most of: 


Early one morning a gentleman walked out, 
probably for the purpose of salting his sheep. 
After a few vigorous calls the flock collected 
around him, and clamored as usual for their al- 
lowance. 

One old black ram, however, seemed to have 
something on his mind, and stood aloof. The 
owner, secking to conciliate him, approached 
and laid his hand upon his head. This the ram 
resented with a furious charge, which was re- 
peated until the owner took to flight. 

But the man was too far from the fence, and 
the enemy literally hung upon his rear with per- 
severing obstinacy. The man changed front, 
but still the battery was played with undimin- 
ished fury. 

Soon the parties clinched, and after a vigorous 
scuffle they came to the ground. The ram could 
now do nothing, but his fleece protected his ribs 
from the furious blows of his adversary. 

Both seemed now pretty nearly exhausted. 
The man was on top, pounding the head of the 
sheep. Having formerly driven hogs, the man 
thought of the expedient of throwing dust in the 
eyes of the recusant ram, and incontinently filled 
his optics with clay. 

He then rose to enjoy the success of his ruse; 
but the ram “riz’’ too, paused a single moment, 
applied a knee to either eye, and renewed the 
combat. 

And now the fight was more desperate than 
before, and victory seemed to perch above the 
sheep. But, as he put all his power into one 
final blow, his almost fainting antagonist sue- 
ceeded in avoiding the shock and eatehing him 
by the tail; the tide of victory turned. A suc- 
cession of furious kicks decided the contest. The 
ram cried foul play, but the adversary fought 
for conquest. At length the “tail-hold”’ slipped, 
and both parties fled in opposite directions. 

“They who fight and run away, 
May live to fight another day.” 
-- +> — — ---——— 


NEGRO “SPELLS” AND “CHARMS.” 
| ciples were planted in New England, and yet we 


notions of those good Pilgrim fathers, too. 
Among the Africans their country’s peculiar the- 
ories of fortune and fate still linger, and will lin- 
ger long under the light of American civilization. 





list of negro superstitions: 


| Nearly all their actions are controlled and in- 
| fluenced by soine strange and supernatural be- 


| lief. Ifa hog is killed on the wane of the moon, 
they believe the flesh will dry wp and the fat 
; melt away. Soap must always be made when 
the moon is increasing or it will not wash clothes 
well. Ifa rabbit runs across the path of a negro 
at dusk he immediately makes a cross in the 
| ground with a stick and spits in the centre of it. 
| They will not tell why they do this, simply say- 


| ing, “The cross removes the rabbit spell.” 


cles of the great—James Franklin Fitts, in | 


It is full seven generations since Puritan prin- | 


| still largely retain them—and even some of the | 


The Alabama correspondent of the New York } 
Times adds his mite to the already well-known 


Another peculiar belief is that if a duck dies jn 
a peeve ow some sickness will surely ove;. 
take her before the next new moon. Their be. 
lief in the efficacy of charms is very strong. The 
other day, while walking in the woods near 
Montgomery, I met a young negro who had a req 
bead and a large piece of lead fastened to a 
strong cord and tied around his neck. 

He told me that he was troubled by frequent 
and long-continued bleeding from the nose, and 
that the red bead—“blood-bead,”’ he called jt— 
and lead had been given him by an old woman 
doctor. She had assured him that as long as he 
wore the charm his nose would never bleeq 
again, and, said he, “Sure ’nough, I hasn't haq 
no trouble never since.” 

a 4 


| A SEA-MONSTER THAT LIVES ON 
OYSTERS. 

Old ocean’s aristocracy are luxurious fellows, 
One of these gentry with a hard Greek name 
takes his oysters not merely “on the half-shell,” 
but the whole-shell. In a sketch Prof. Lock. 
| wood, in the Popular Science Monthly, thus in. 
troduces him and describes his habits: 


We ave seated in a boat, and, gliding throngh 
the phosphorescent sheen, soon near the oyster. 
bed. It is a moonlight night, about the close of 
the summer. Hark! what singular sound js 
that? Boom! boom! boom! Almost sepulchral, 
and, strange to say, it comes up from beneath 
the waters. One would think they were Nereid’s 
groans. 

The oystermen, whose capital lies invested 
there, hear it with sad forebodings of loss, which 
they cannot well sustain. It is one of a school 
of visitors who*come with marauding purpose. 

The fishermen call it the big drum. This 
drum-fish is known among naturalists by the 
name Pogonias chromis. The acknowledged 
beat of this seamp is the Gulf Stream, from Cape 
Cod to Florida; and a terrible fellow is this Po 
gonias, for he is recorded as having attained the 
great weight of cighty pounds. One of twenty. 
five pounds would be but an ordinary affair. 

Their mouths are furnished with pavements 
of hard teeth, a little rounding on the top, and 
set together exactly as are the cobble-stones of 
the old city highways. The function of these 
dental pavements is to crunch the young oysters, 
which after being crushed are thus swallowed, 
shells and all. 

As these monsters come in shoals, they some. 
times inflict serious damage on an oyster-bed, 
Not long ago, at Keyport, N. J., 2 visit of this 
character cost the oyster-planters some $10,000. 
Said ‘tan eminent naturalist’’, “No fish has teeth 
strong enough to crush oyster-shells.” This is 
certainly a mistake, I believe that oystermen 
regard a three-year-old oyster as comparatively 
safe in this respect, and their apprehensions ap- 
pertain to the younger beds. 



























SAVED BY A SCARED DOG. 

The ‘‘dog-with-a-tin-kettle-to-his-tail” is a well- 
established emblem of cruel fun, and we never 
supposed it could be any thing else. That the 
device once saved several men’s live, as here tre- 
lated by the Cincinnati Inquirer, docs not excuse 
the old sport, but it shows by how unexpected 
means deliverance sometimes reaches men in 
danger. The useless and the inestimable a 
sometimes quite as near akin as the sublime and 
the ridiculous. 


A private letter from an officer at Fort Sill, In- 
dian Territory, gives the following account of a 
ingenious expedient adopted to aid some soldiers 
in astrait: Corporal John Smith, of the Forti 
eth Infantry, with four men, was employed o 
some detail some twenty-five miles from this 
post. While thus engaged, he was surprised br 
a body of some hundred or more mounted Indi- 
ans, he thinks either Kiowas or Comanches, from 
this reservation. 

As their purpose was unmistakably hostile, be 
and his men lost no time in taking to the only 
available shelter, an old buffalo wallow, wher, 
in a very uncomfortable, constrained position, 
they managed to protect their bodies and keep 
their enemies at a distance for the day and night. 

The next morning, however, their sufferings 
for want of food and water became rather serious, 
and something had to be done. Corporal Smith 
was equal to the occasion; taking a picce of his 
own white shirt, the only substitute for paper to 
be had, he wrote a note describing their situ: 
tion, secured it with care to the neck of a small, 
shaggy, mongrel dog which had followed them 
from the fort; then, battering up a canteen, lt 
fastened it to the animal’s tail and let him go. 

The dog, to quote the corporal’s own expte> 
sion, “just humped himself.” The Indians, tak 
ing it to beamere act of bravado, I presum, 
made no attempt to stop him, and within tv 
hours from. the time he started, the dog reached 
the post. Succor was immediately sent, and the 
| brave corporal and his comrades brought in, the 
| Indians making off at the first sight of the resct® 
| party, at the distance of several miles. 








scscancicanpnatiilih in ectaaaacaialiey 
} 
| GENTLEMANLY CooLnEss.—Sir Walter Scott 
was a sportsman, and on one occasion narrowly 
escaped death in that character. It was in At 
i gust of 1828, when he was enjoying a pleasant 
day’s sport in the woods of Yarrow and along 
the flat borders of the Tweed. Once of his guests 
guns, being carried carelessly, butt foremest, 
tangled with the brushwood, and went off full 
| in the face of the great novelist, whose hat the 
shot penetrated; qnickly picking up which, Sit 
Walter, pointing to a hole in the brim, said, 
good-humoredly, “Mr. G., you have nearly dont 
| what all the reviewers and critics of the literaly 
| world could not effect,—put an end to the We 
verly Novels.’ ”’ 
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For the Companion. 
SNOW. 
The snow is falling softly, 
And Jem, and Bess, and I, 


With merry shouts and laughter, 
Have laid our lessons by. 





























O soft, soft, tiny snowflakes, 

Now tell me why you come. 
What pleasant errand brings you 

From out your far blue home? 
The baby calls you birdies, 

And Jem says you are flowers 
Dropped down by shining angels 

From high and happy bowers. 
But little sister Bessie 

Looks wise, and says, “The snow 
Is just a nice, warm blanket,— 

My mamma told me so. 
“The earth grows cold and barren; 

Her grass gets thin and brown; 
And so, to keep her warmer, 

God sends this blanket down. 
“When spring comes with the bluebirds, 

Scarce any flowers could grow, 
Had not the snow-robe fallen,— 

For mamma told me so!” 

IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


_———— +o 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE GERANIUM. 


Heartsease was the name of the little girl who 
early one morning came fluttering like a snow- 
flake out of her little white bed. 

There were three little white beds all in a row. 
Jimmyjump and Comet, the twins, were in the 
other two. The twins seemed in no haste to get 
up. They were throwing pillows each at the 
other’s little brown, curly head, shouting and 
making a fearful racket. Such a racket that 
they did not hear sharp little Cynthy reproving 
them from the bath-room, where she was mak- 
ing ready their little bath-tubs. 

“Wonder if the g’ranium’s blew open yet?” 
said Heartsease to herself, as she patted along on 
her bare little feet, her golden hair floating over 
her trailing nightgown, and her blue eyes fixed 
on the high, arched windows. 


Just as she was climbing up into a high chair | 


under the window, a pillow that was meant to 
have demolished Jimmyjump, came flying past 
her and almost jostled her off her perch. But 
Heartsease had found her treasure, and wnmind- 
ful of aught about her, she was stretching out 
her arms lovingly towards the geranium, where, 
amid the green leaves, peeped out the blushing 
little newly-opened flowers for whose coming 
she had so long waited. 
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“O, how glad I am to see you; how do you do, 


dear little beautifuls,” cried Heartsease, laying 
her cheek against the scarlet petals, and hugging 
“O, Jimmy and 
Commy, come up here and see how lovely they 
are.” 


to her heart the mossy old pot. 


The twins came tumbling out of bed, whoop- | 
ing, and hallooing, and cuffing each other as | 
they ran, and then hustling eaeh other with el- 
bows and knees, climbed up beside pale, glad lit- | 


tle Heartsease. 
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her my,” shouted Jimmyjump, “aren’t they 


“Let a fellow smell!’”? demanded Comet, try- | 
ing to thrust his inquisitive nose in among the 


Jimmyjump pushed Comet, Comet nudged 
Jimmyjump, and Heartsease shrank back with 
the precious flower-pot, Then the chair tipped | her nose!” 


| over, and all the three children came to the 
| ground. 

Heartsease, holding tightly the geranium, lay 
undermost, then little Jimmyjump, and on top 
of the whole, Comet was balancing himself in 
scared amazement. 

“Whatever wont you do next, children?” 
shrieked Cynthy, running in from the bath-rcom 

| with upturned sleev es, and her bare, thin arms 
| hung with towels. 

"3a By this time Comet had scrambled to his feet 
and was twitching at Jimmyjump’s nightgown, 
‘in order to help him up. Jimmyjump’s nose was 
bleeding, and he was crying out lustily that he 
| was killed, but Heartsease lay pale and still on 
the floor, for her poor little ankle was sprained. 

“Where are you hurt, lovey?” asked Cynthy, 
tenderly lifting up little Heartsease, who still 
clung to her geranium. 

“O, in my little foot,’? moaned Heartsease. 

“Tl take you right down stairs to your mam- 
ma,” said Cynthy, soothingly. “Comet, take the 
geranium, and come along after.” 

Comet, with a face full of pity, took the gera- 
nium from little Heartsease, softly kissing her 
finger-tips. Jimmyjump stole out after his broth- 
er and sister, burying his twinging nose in the 
folds of his nightgown, which hung about him 
in a very tattered condition, after the mishap of 
the morning. Cynthy hastened through a long 
corridor and knocked at the mamma’s door. 

“Come in,” said mamma, 

“They all fell out of the chair together, mum,” 
announced Cynthy, walking straight in with her 
little white-robed procession. “Twins is all 
right,”’—Jimmyjump sniffled a little at this; “but 
poor little Scezy is hurt in the foot.’ 

“My g’narium isn’t hurt a bit,” piped Hearts- 
ease, looking lovingly at the plant, as her mother 
laid her gently on the couch. 

It was a long time before little Heartsease 
climbed on a chair again. Day after day she 
had to lie on the couch, and beside her watched 
the little geranium. Sometimes she sent for her 
little doll “Zephyr,’’ sometimes for her middle- 
sized doll “lairy Bells,’’ and sometimes for her 
grandest and biggest doll, the ‘President’s 
Daughter,’’ but she soon grew tired of them all. 

Only of the geranium she never tired. 

The twins were the most attentive of brothers. 
Jimmyjump came in every morning on his tlum- 
sy tip-toes, to inquire softly how Hearisease was, 
and to kiss her. But he always knocked over a 
chair or table before he got out of the room, or 
tangled his buttons in her hair, or leaned on or 
fingers, or bumped her head. Then, wretched 
with sorrow for his awkwardness, he would be 
heard sniffing along the entry as he retreated. 

As for Comet, he passed a‘ great deal of his 
leisure in drawing most wonderful men and ani- 
mals for Heartsease, and in speaking most pa- 
thetic pieces to her. 

But Cynthy, who in trouble found great conso- 
lation in talking to herself, declared, “It’s my 
opinion that geranium of Scezy’s is a fairy, if 
there was one. It has brought manners 

and feelin’s to two of the most onmanageable lit- 
| tle twins as ever lived, and it has just turned 
Scezy into an angel of patience.”’ 
Evsir GORHAM. 
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OUR NEW BABY. 
Our new baby’s learned to walk! 
O dear, it is such fun! 


For down he goes upon his nose 
Zach time he tries to run. 





Then up he'll get, hold tight the chair 
Look round at us and crow; 

Then off he’ll run, all full of fun, 
And down again he’ll go. 


a 
OUT SLIDING, 


A lady was walking up the hill on the side- 
walk. Big Boy and Little Boy were walking in 
the street. There was a long stretch of smooth 
ice in the gutter. At the top of the hill, Big Boy 
said to Little Boy, ‘““Now run tight’s you can.” 

And Little Boy’s short legs and boots went 
very fast. 

Then Big Boy took two or three long, quick 
strides, and his hand came down on Little Boy’s 
shoulders. Such a merry laugh as came out of 
Little Boy’s mouth! He stopped running, and 
held his small legs stiff and straight, and away 
they slid down the hill. 
in the street, and down they slid again and 
| again. 

The lady couldn’t help watching them, and 
she laughed too, it was so nice to see Big Boy 
and Little Boy love each other, and:help each 
| other to be happy. 
———+—___—_———_ 





| “O Aunty, I just went to touch a little chickey, 
and the old hen growled at me, and bit me with 


Then up they trudged | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
si 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in elm, but not in beech ; 
My second in lessons, but not in preach ; 
My third is in daughter, but not in son; 
My fourth i is in shot, but not in gun; 
My fifth is in spend, "put not in Duy; 
My sixth is in creep, but not in fly; 
My seventh is in give, but not int: ake; 
My eighth is in broil, but not in bake 
My ninth is in open, ‘put not in shut; 
My tenth in mansion, but not in hut; 
My eleventh in heal, but not in maim; 
My whole an author well-known to fame. 
M. P. 
2. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 


1. A magic staff; to stray off. 
2. To use the tongue; a fluid. 
3. A nickname; to bargain (slang). 
4. A go away; a mechanical power. 
5. Part of a child’s dress; a drunkard, 
6. To exist; an internal organ. 








L. Goss. 


| 








Scriptural. 
WILLIE BAKER. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 





A man owning two cabins, said to a neighbor who | 
praised them, “I don’t see how you ean have any 
over such —— — — | 




















How an —— ever ——-—— to secure so great a 
variety of fish —— —— I cannot unagine. | 
oe not the oak. | 
The mineral came from the of the - | 
We did not like the appearance of — of the 
He dreaded debt so much that — —— made him 
act as if ———. B. 
5. 
REBUS. 
ra) 
456 
789 
\d68 





A fact in carpentry. = * 
Tom KNOWLES. 
6. 
ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


A sentiment; within; an article; fog. 
An animal; a cover for the hand. 

An animal; to slide. 

Not sour; a man’s name, 

To slight; a pronoun; a negative. 

A bird; to incite. 

Sweet meat; a cluster. 

An animal; a girl’s name. 

A girl’s name; a metal. 


7. 
CHARADE. 


My first is a falsehood. 
My second is a dog. 
My third is a nickname. 
My whole lived in ancient Greece. 
LITTLE ONE. 
8. 


REBus. 





Api to be the case. 
CHARLES I. Houston. 





Conundrums for very Little Folks. 


What has four legs, but cannot walk? Table. 
What has a tongue, but cannot talk? Shoe. 
What has a mouth, but cannot eat? River. 
What has two hands, but cannot work? Watch. 
What has two arms, but cannot hug ?™ Chair. 
What has large ears, but cannot heay? Corn. 
What has a face, but cannot see? Clock. 

What has eyes, but cannot see? Potato. 

What has a nose, but cannot smell? Bellows. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Lilac, Image, Laden, Agent, Cents. 

2. Bagatelle, Whist, Dice, Che ss, Doto, Checkers, 
Cricket. 

3. David Copeereete. Robinson Crusoe, Brace- 
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ICELANDERS IN ALASKA, 

A good use is at last found for this province. At 
first it seemed a huge ble of 
service, Its arctic climate tual rains pre- 
sented no attraction for American emigrants. The 
seal fishery was the only magnet to draw enterprise. 

But at last Alaska is winning a 
zens. The Icelanders take 
ter. Their own island is growing uninhabitable, less 
productive than in former years, and the people are 
suffering many hardships. They begin that 
emigration is a necessity, and Alaska is just such a 
home as they covet. Some of them sctiled 
western States, but found the 
them. They sent a delegati to examine 
who reported enthusia Hy in 
probable that a large emigr 
both from our 
island. citizens, and de- 
velop the resources of this remote territory. 


elephant, incay doing 


and per} 


good r citi- 


to it, as duc take to wa- 


to see 


Im our 
climate too warm for 
Alaska, 
its favor; and iti 
ition will turn that way, 


own country and from the aneient 


They will make excellent 
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A “WINDFALL” IN AN OLD CLOCK, 

The finding of one’s own money is a pleasanter 
luck than finding 
surprise, too, if said 
lost. One of the SITLL 
and notional practice of tucking in sly 
corners where it has no business to be is reported in 
this Pennsylvania story: 


About six years ago, a lady residing in 
City purchased a plain thirty day clock from the 
jewelry establishment of C. Terheyden. The clock 
“ticked” pretty regularly until Tuesday last, when 
it stopped running, and Mrs. L.’s daughter took the 
clock to Mr. Terheyden’s to have it cleaned and re- 
paired. On taking the clock apart, a roll of green- 

acks, wrapped in yellow p wiper, Was found secreted 
in an offset in the bottom of the 

The roll was _ nh out and counted, and yester- 
day, when Mrs. L. called to see if the clock was 
cleaned, she was te d whether she had ever put any 
money in the bottom of the clock. She replied that 
she had lost one bill some time since, but knew noth- 
ing of any money having been plac ‘ a in the clock. 
On being further interrogated, she gave a correct 
description of the « oe 

As the husband of the lady died some five years 
ago, three days after the purchase of the clock, it is 
surmised that the dece ased must have used the clock 
asa “safe deposit bank.” This evening, when Mrs. 
L. calls for her clock, the money, amounting to near 
ly two hundred dollars, will be turned over to her, 
as the money evidently belongs to the owner of the 
clock 

The money is in good condition, and is doubly « 
ceptable to the widow, coming at a time when » se 
ey is money.—Pittsburgh Evening Telegraph. 
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HOW HIS FEET WERE WARMED. 

Many of the colds from which people suffer com- 
mence at the feet. Divers ands 
given as to the best methods of 
warm. One forbids the wearing of boots so high as 
te stop the free circulation of th “Another 
warns against damp as the least 
dampness is attracted by the warmth of the foot, and 
checks perspiration. Whatey: adopted, 
we trust that the feet of iders will be 
so thoroughly warmed as were those of a 
in Burlington, lowa. 


undry directions are 
keeping the feet 


blood, 


hoes, 


sitting in 


r method is 
none of ourt 


enUleman 


He was kept down town until a very late 
His wife, knowing how cold he would be when he 
got home, put an iron on the stove, and as soon as 
she heard him open the gate, jumped up, and hur- 
riedly wr: apping ‘the iron in a piece of flannel, put it 
in bed for him to warm his feet by. The m: im was 
cold and cross. He crawled into bed with a growl, 
and stretched himself out. Then he gave a yell. and 
jammed his head against the head-board, w: “d 
out on the floor and around the room, bruising ‘his 
legs on bureau corners, knocking down brackets, and 
upsetting washbowl and fixtui *s Whe n his wife 
lighted the lamp, they discovered beantiful photo- 
graph of an iron on the bottom of tha ' 
and it was found that the flannel had 


hour, 


somehow 


Alleghany 


yy 
Ku 
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-_ the foot-warmer. The 
i he m slec 


pat in cold. 


p With a hardware store, he wants it 
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Rey. Dr. 
by School, ] 
what pompous gentile . 
A lan; 


SPIRITUAL LINE.,”’ 

ly Head Master of Rug- 
re, dignified and some- 
with exalt 


hable 


Hayman, forn 


d notions of 
his own importance. story is told con- 
cerning him: : 

Wh ile returning: y, from the Brighton con- 

llow pe nger undertook to draw him into 
ilen, and sofa ded that the reverend 
gentleman : him to w profession he hap- 
pe ne a to bel le 


rsuce 


yman, cheerfully, “I am in 


“th 


ho 


eis a good de alot busin 
,t und rstand.” 

-class,” said the layman, w 
“and may Lask whatis your li 
said the doctor, patronizingly, with the nea 

est approach to a joke he was ever known to perp« 
trate, ‘I am in the 5] ual line.”’ 

“Well, well, if I didn’t think so,’’ exclaimed his 
companion knowingly; and putting one hand on the 
doctor’s knee, he leaned forward eagerly and added, 
with an indescribable wink, * I say, what a fine 
old price you have got gin up to!” 

Dr. Hayman instantly collapsed. 


a eunning 
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In “Curiosities of 


AND MUSIC 

resting 
ical 
niusic. 


a most int 


Literature,” 


list of cases is given of mental,and even phys 
disorders cured by the influénce of 
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soothing 
following is one: 


inelli, the far 
, to try t 


sent for to 
rice on the 
in tl : 


nous singer, was one: 
he efiect of lis ma 
Ilis Majesty was bu 
elancholy,. and 4 
him, for lived in a tot 
life. > satin a ai arkened chamber, e 

given up tothe most dis ing kind of madn 
‘The physicians ordered Farinelli at iirst to sing in an 
outer room; and for the first day or two this was 
done without any effect on the royal patient. At 
length it was observed that the Ki ikening 
from his stuy to listen; on the next day 
tears were seen starting in his eyes; the day 
ordered the door of his room to be left ope n—and, 
at length, the perturbed spirit entirely left our mod- 
ern Saul, and the medicinal voice of Farinelli effect- 
ed what no other medicine could. 


not 
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Any of our read 


A MICROSCOPE, 

for themselves the cu- 
tine 
will well repay the 


‘rs can test 


rious revelations of a microscope by purchase 

even of a cheap instrt 

xpense incurred. 
ders seen through a microscope: 

seen in the eavi- 

of beautiful 

d fruit. 

hollow 

is cove ered with 

sal d — l cover 


Insects of various kind 
ti S01 yrain O1 s nie 
trees, 

Buttertlic ‘ 
tubes. The surface of 
seales like fish 

one hundred a ty of 3, ly 
gic scale covers five hundred pores 3. Trot ih 
narrow openings the sweat forces itself out like wa- 
ter through a sieve. Them ke five hundred 
steps asccond. Each drop of stagnant water 
tains a world of animated being, swimmi 

much liberty as whales in the sea, Each 1 
colony of insects ¢ son it, like oxen ona mi 
ow. A speck of pot rot the size of a pin-h 
conts 1ins about two hundred ferocious little acdnaals, 
biting and clawing cach other savagely. 


our bodies 
grain of | 
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A KITTEN IN CHURCH, 
It is possible receive 
benetit 
who are neither 
described by the Balt 
Whilst a pre: 


hearers, 2 little 


that 


from churech-going 


as much 
young people, 


kittens may 
as some 
‘ntive as a kitten 


so quict hor so att 


more American: 


her was earnestly e 


‘" 
black kitten entered the door, and 
after takin ealm view of the scene, walked leis- 
urely up the aisle until it reached the upper part of 
the church, where it espied, for the first time, the 
ininister vigorously gesticulating Pussy viewed 
him with much curiosity for a while , and then, ap- 
parently for — purpose of ma a Closer observa- 
tion of what she seemed to th a singular specta- 
‘le, steppe a ‘withi i the railing and seated herself di- 
rectly in front of the reverend gentleman, giving ev- 
ery indication of the deepest interest. When the 
preacher was near the conclusion of his sermon, she 
suddenly arose, as if she had heard enough, trotted 
down the aisle, wand left the chureh, 


horting his 


a 
“PLL take your part,’ as the dog said when he 
robbed the cat of her . ortion of the dinner. 


“So FAR so good,” as the boy said when 
finished the first pot of his mother’s jam. 


he had 


“You see, grandma,” 
juvenile precocity, 
more properly spe 
matter by as 
eles of the 

and 


said a hot-bed specimen of 
when I suck th 1 
g, Wher r 
ud Lf 
throat, 1 


first 
then a corresponding 


the 
the 


ision in 
‘rture in 


y on me! O, how things do change!” 
claimed the old lady in such surprise that her 
spectacles dropped off at the flashing of her 

uhtless eves; “when L was a gal all we did was to 
make a hole in each end and down it went. My 
stars! this ere child haint got long to live, I know.” 


WHEN Ge IV. went relay 1d one of 
“pisintry,”’ delighted with his: vt ity to the crowd 
on landing, said to the toll-keeper as the King passed 
throngh,— 
“Och, now! and his Majesty, God 
er paid the ae. Aw’ how’s th vt 
ever we lets ’em 


@X- 
old 
almost 


orge to 


ble ‘ss him! nev- 


does! ‘go free,” was 
“Then the ‘re’s the dirty money for ye,” 
“It shall never be said that the King came 
found nobody to pay the turnpike for him. 
Moore, on his visit to Abbotsford, told this story 
to Sir Walter, when they were comparing notes as 
tg the two royal y isits. 
“Now, Mr. Moore,” rey 


says Pat. 
here and 


plied Scott, “there ye have | 
just the advantage of us, There was no want of en- | 
thusiasm here; Scotel. folk would have done 
anything in the we ir] Lfor his Majesty—but—pay the 
turnpike.” : 7 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & C0, 
ORGANS AND MELODEOKs, 


The oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


04,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the ¢ 
Popularity. 
[> Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N, & 


Clarke’s 


New Method ¢ $ Piano-Forte, 


Endorsed by the ‘Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers}to be 


Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE & WALKER, }°*2acmszem 
PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 


Fair, Boston. 
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AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


'LIFE OF JESUS, For Young People. 
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LITTLE CLASSICS. 


I. Exile; 


ss FRANK FINCH’ 


II. Intellect; TET. Tragedy: Iv. 
Life; 


Vv. Laughter 
sketches by ILAWrHorne, Dick- 
He QUINCEY, HARTER, Por, MA- 
‘, and other famous authors. 
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cular giving contents of each volume. 
irls 
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ital books. l 
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= R. oscoop & CO., Boston. | 
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inufacturer ot 4k iremont Street, Bos- 
Send for Circular. 5 Isteow 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY 
vy of every jady, and delight of gentlemen. La- 
re s 1 “an very int ich im- 
ait “Bloom of 
l blemishes from the skin, 
ctly beautiful, Sold at all druggists in the 
st oes \ 5—lt 
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nll 
souque t antee 
: imported Seeds for 
‘DONNE LLY & C o,. 
Rochester, .¥.! 


| besent C. 


to all appli- 

cants, This 

is one of the 

largest and most 
complete Catalo- 
gues published. It 
is printed on beauti- 
fully tinted paper, con- 


tains 216 pages, two ele- | }' 


gant colored plates, over 
300 fine engravings, and 

gives full descriptions, prices, 

and directions for planting about 
1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding 
Plants, Roses, &c., and is invaluable 

to Farmer, Gardener and Florist. 
Address, D. M. FERRY & CO. 

Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich, 


Say you saw this in the Youth's Companion. 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 Washington St., Boston. 

All leposits made in this Institution commence dr: awing 

ston the first day of t a 


all full’ calendar 


eposits for months they remain in 


The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the 
tors —i3t | 
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RON ' 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES."?":-0°< sa 
ae. ar iestown, Mass, 

nade rapidi with St 
Outfits. Catal 
FREE. S.M. Spencer, 171 


neil 
nes, RAMMNTeS 


ind Key Check 
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anover St., Boston. 


TEN PACKET 


|The W eekly Sun. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Avents al- 
Ways sueceed with it, because parents will have it fortheir 
‘hildren. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 
gravings. hg ce, $325. For territory address 

“GOODSP 7 MS D & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
4 Bare lay Stre et, New York. 


‘PRINTING OFFICE 


Complete for $5 00. 
A PERFECT PRESS, with Type, Ink 
Rollers, ete., for $5. Cards neatly 
printed and money made. Send 
=, stamp for Catalogue of pes and 
2 Presses. CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
Type Founders, 21 Brattle Street, 
Boston, M: ass. —lit 


Mane 
| — 
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\HE ENC HANTED TEA “CHE ‘ST; or, The 

Hundred W reaths of Perfume. Unique, Puzzling 
and Attractive. A Perfume Casket and difficult Puzzle 
combined. Price 30 cents 


Cupid’s Magie C ards. These curious cards wil 


| make any person, showing them, reveal their greatest se 


crets. They defy detection and cause great amusement, 
Ir 30 cents. 

Scientific Experiments for Winter Evenings 
A series of instructive and amusing experiments, easily 
performed, and without the slightest danger; accompe 
nied by an illustrated book of instructions. Price 50 ets. 

The New Oriental Figure Puzzle, an endies 
source of entertainment. Price 30 cents, 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS C OPA 
No. 1C hambers Street, New York. 


Se Bes 
Printing Presse 
Size for i ‘ards, La- 
SGSe se, Cr 1 $118 
Business —— do their own Print 
—e sing. s and Amateurs have deligh+ 
naan and money — nd 


C FLSIO8 &: for se ELSE imens 


ae _ 
SEY & co. Meriden, Com, 


$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; wi 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or ™ 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. (@ 


O. D. with privil 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P, POWELL & 
Cincinnati, 0. 37 


r 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., 
Choice Flower Seeds, includ 
ing Verbena Hybrida, Ne w Japaa 
Cockscomb, Pansy Mixed, Double Zinnia Mix i 
25ec and 3c stamp. Catalogues free. Address coli 
BROTHE R, See dsmen, Pella, Towa. 


ATLANTIC WEEKLY. 


A Literary Journal for the Family. 
No continued stories. Terms of su iption, postas 
ti , one year, $2 50. 6 months, $1 2. Great Premit® 

rhe choice of two beantiful Steel Engraving 
. 19x24, “Ducklings” and “The Sisters,” ®! 
premium to each subseriber for 6 months; an 
1 Worth of Choice Flower 8S 
or both engravings to each yearly subscriber. 
For this amount we will se end the“ 
ls LANTIC” for 3 months”trial 
vas wi rad ever ywhere. Address 
Week 22 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“A large, eight-page, init 
pendent, honest ¢ nd fear 
less newspaper, of 56 broad columns, 

the Weekly Sun the best family newspaper in the wer 
Try it. $120 per year, postage paid, Address THES" 
New York city. 53— 
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rs. Stenhouse of Salt Lake City. jaf 
hk. = wife of a Mormon High F 
roduction by Mrs, we. This 
Y experienc e lays bare the “id 
pret doings, ete. of the Morr 


and G a 
overflowing with good things for all. “it is opuiar every 
w! ith every body; ry an d outsells all other pen ks three 

* Go €¢ .” Eminent wi 
aie wants it; and agents are selling 
from 10 to 20a. os ! 25th thousand now in press! We 
want 5,000 more trusty agents NOW — men or wome Send 
we will m: louthe F ree t Lars 
pamphle' full pa sréicu 
Address A. D. WorTuINGT 
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